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EDITORIAL 


To all our contributors, readers and friends we extend our 

greetings and good wishes for 1961. Their unfailing loyalty 
and support give us great encouragement as we go forward into 
this new year, humbly looking to Almighty God for the grace 
without which we cannot hope to continue THE EVANGELICAL 
QUARTERLY’S one task — the exposition and defence of our 
common faith. 


‘THE commemoration of the fourth centenary of the Scottish 

Reformation reached its climax in October when the special 
session of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland was 
visited by Her Majesty the Queen — the first occasion that the 
General Assembly has been visited by the Sovereign in person 
since the Union of the Crowns in 1603. All concerned in the 
commemoration emphasized the spiritual significance of the Re- 
formation and its challenge to Christians today. The necessity 
for the constant and repeated reformation of religion in accord- 
ance with the Word of God was stressed, and men and women 
of Reformed sympathies everywhere must be grateful for Her 
Majesty’s clear statement of the essentially biblical and evangelical 
character of the Reformation: “The Reformation was a time 
when the Word of God, which had seemed to be embalmed in 
the organization of the Church, was suddenly revealed as a force 
to be reckoned with in the affairs of both public and private life. 
The gospel, which had long been revered as a record handed 
down from primitive Christianity, was again seen to be also a 
living light by which men ought to direct their lives and remould 
their institutions from generation to generation.” From genera- 
tion to generation — and that includes ours. 
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Q)N a visit to Princeton, N.J., nearly three years ago, we were 
, taken by Dr. Bruce Metzger to call on the veteran Dr. Samuel 

G. Craig, then approaching his ninetieth year. It was a joy and 
a privilege to meet one who had been a stalwart defender of 
Reformed truth for so many years. As Associate Editor 
and then Editor of The Presbyterian he proved himself a firm 
ally of Dr. Machen and his supporters. When his espousal of 
their cause led in 1930 to the severance of his association with 
The Presbyterian, he launched and edited a new periodical entitled 
Christianity Today. (The journal which now bears this title is 
not organically related to Dr. Craig’s Christianity Today, but it 
wag with Dr. Craig’s blessing that it took over the title when his 
own periodical of that name had ceased publication.) In more 
recent years his greatest service to the cause was the foundation 
of the Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Company, which 
has been responsible for the reissue of several of Dr. Warfield’s 
writings and the publication of other Reformed works of com- 
parable calibre. It is good to know that, although Dr. Craig 
passed away some three, months ago, this. enterprise is still carried 
on under the direction of his son, Mr. Charles Craig. 


TH British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem, having com- 

pleted for the time being its campaign of excavations ct 
Jericho, which has extended over several seasons, now proposes 
to undertake excavations in Jerusalem, the site with which British 
archaeology in Palestine has been longest associated. An oppor- 
tunity has arisen to examine the former Jewish quarter in the Old 
City on the western hill. Part of this quarter has been in ruins 
for some time, and the opportunity to conduct excavations there 
before rebuilding starts is comparable to the opportunity which 
bomb damage provided of investigating Roman London a few 
years ago. Excavations are also to be carried out on the eastern 


hill, to the south of the Haram esh-Sherif, and on a waste plot in 


Muristan, the property of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem. 
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THE OBEDIENCE OF FAITH IN 
THIS APOCALYPTIC HOUR’ 
by AUSTIN A. FULTON 


IS lecture was delivered at the opening of the session of the 

Presbyterian College, Belfast, on October 7, 1959. It was 
one of Dr. Fulton's series of Carey Lectures on “The Missionary 
Nature of the Church”. The lecture form has been preserved. 
Dr. Fulton is at present Moderator of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland. 


GPEAKING at the Ghana Assembly of the International Missionary 
Council, Dr. John Mackay described this as an apocalyptic 
hour. “It is an hour,” he said, “weighted with destiny, an hour 
when the elemental forces of human nature and history are laid 
bare, and when a titanic struggle is in process to determine the 
type of human individual who shall populate the world of to-mor- 
row.*” It is an hour of darkness for millions. For them no 
beam from above shines. The Divine Imperative is unknown — 
self-interest is the only guide. It is easier to break through sound 
barriers and to conquer outer space than to break through bar- 
riers of prejudice and conquer inner fear. Dangers and difficulties 
are, of course, not new. But they are magnified in this hour by 
the rapidly accelerating growth of world population, the means 
of movement we now possess, and the increasing difficulty we 
experience in communication between mind and mind. The curse 
of Babel is aggravated manifold when those who speak the same 
words cannot understand each other because the same words are 
made to bear different meanings. Intense specialization makes 
it difficult for members of different departments of the same 
academic institution to carry on a fundamental conversation. 
Volumes have been written to clarify the place and relevance 
of the Church in the contemporary situation. You know them 
and understand that in a lecture like this it is not possible even 


1There is no reference to Bishop Stephen Neill’s brilliant Creative 
Tension. It did not come into my hand until after the above lecture had 
been delivered. 


2 The Ghana Assembly of the Interational Missionary Council, ed. R. J. 
Orchard (1958), p. 101. 
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to map roughly the ground that they cover. What we would 
attempt is to glimpse an understanding of how obligations inher- 
ent in the missionary nature of the Church relate to and are 
affected by some manifestations of the forces which are shaping 
this present hour. 


I, FREEDOM AND THE CHRISTIAN MAN 

The i issue of Christian Liberty and the relation of Church and 
State is ever with us. The State is an institution possessing the 
means of coercion and is therefore the main focus in this concern. 
The State is also the means for the protection of believers and 
their churches. In this land we are accustomed to look to the 
State to secure for us the rights of conscience, freedom of worship, 
speech, association, publication, and property rights since property 
is deemed necessary for the performance of religious functions. 
We take it for granted that the state will protect us in‘all proper 
activity and expression which may be necessary to the life of 
the Church. In much of the world it is not so. 

It is not so, for example, in China. The culture of China has 
been disrupted and thrown into chaos. The largest fairly homo- 
genous group of mankind on earth is passing through the most 
radical and destructive revolution in its long history. There is 
bitter suffering for millions of Chinese and danger for other parts 
of the world, cruelly spotlighted this year by the murder of Tibet. 
Thirty years ago Dr. T. C. Fulton, speaking to the Board of Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, said that China had 
the ball at her toe but that China did not know it. China knows 
it now, Asia trembles, and none dare ignore that growing ruthless 
might. 

Within four years of going Communist, China, which had been 
the largest of all mission countries, expelled every one of five 
thousand missionaries and began her paralysing oppression of 
the Christian Church. Current reports indicate that Chinese 
Christians are being subjected to severe pressure. The Religious 
Affairs Bureau is forcing a vast merger of churches in a nation- 
wide unionizing movement. This has had the effect of eliminat- 
ing ninety per cent of all local church organizations: Shanghai, 
which had over two hundred churches, has now only twenty-three. 
Four churches remain of the sixty-five in Peking. And so it goes 
on. Stringent regulations are enforced which regiment and cur- 
tail church life, services, gatherings for prayer, and so on. Bibie 
teaching may be carried on only in church buildings — the number 
of which has been so drastically reduced. To preach one must 
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be officially registered. Sunday services must not interfere with 
work requirements, and pastors and all church workers must be 
self-supporting.* We little imagine what Christians in China 
suffer as the church bargains and battles for its life. We can 
understand, however, that it means more than the words could 
mean with us when the head of the Nanking Theological Seminary 
urged graduates “to live courageously the Christian life in the 
midst of agriosticism and atheism, to profit from enthusiasm in 
relation to the social challenge, and to be able to present and 
defend Christian beliefs."* The Communist state, it should be 
added, is acting against other religions. Buddhism is also re- 
stricted and oppressed. Owing to its intrinsic character, however, 
Christianity attracts the greater hostility. 

Again the state may, endeavour to force all subjects to conform 
to one religion regarded as a unifying force in the community. 
We have known such action in the past. Churches themselves, 
not seldom, restrict the freedom of their members by rigid or 
narrow definition of the areas of freedom permitted in thought 
and practice. This may not seem oppressive if the people con- 
cerned do not think it so and if any who do find restrictions 
irksome are free to go elsewhere. There are times, however, 
when a church not only defines with narrow limits and with 
unbending rigidity the religious freedom of its own members 
but, if it has the power, influences the state, or public opinion, 
or both, to curtail the religious freedom of groups of which it 
does not approve. Spain and Colombia spring to mind. And 
because they spring to mind so readily it is needful to see them 
in perspective. The kind of oppression of which they are ex- 
amples is on the decline. It is still with us but there is some 
encouragement in a recent report from the Missionary Research 
Library in New York which has this to say:° 


The Roman Catholic problem has shrunk, partly because of liberal- 
ization in the societies and the policies of France, Belgium and certain 
Latin-American areas, until the only conspicuous places of acute 
hardship are Spain, the Portuguese colonies, Colombia, and phases 
of distress in some other Latin-American countries. Meanwhile ad- 
herents of other faiths than the dominant one are uncomfortable in 
Portugal, Italy, and much of Latin-America, also in Orthodox Greece 
and Ethiopia. 


8 Roy Lautenschlager, The Riddle of Communist China in Presbyterian 
Life, August 1, 1959, pp. 8 ff. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Occasional Bulletin, July 15, 1959 (Missionary Research Library, New 
York). 
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Spain and Colombia remain outstanding examples of what 
a powerful autocratic religious group professing the Christian 
allegiance can permit itself to do. It is also an example of 
something which neither by way of retaliation nor defence may 
we of the Reformed faith ever approve. Lapses in the past call 
not for repetition but repentance. 

Influential voices have been raised in the cases of Spain and 
Colombia, not altogether without effect. What can we do in 
China? Directly, nothing. But the day is coming when circum- 
stances will have changed and counsels different from those at 
present followed will prevail. The freedom of free people will 
then exert influence where today it has none. This, however, 
can only be if the free peoples remain free. We hold freedom 
in trust for others besides ourselves. We could lose such freedom 
as we possess, and the hope of freedom for others, more easily 
than we think. For when freedom is in danger the issue in which 
danger is involved is seldom simple and more seldom straight- 
forward. That may be seen, for example, in the circumstances 
surrounding the Devlin Commission’s Report on Nyasaland.* 
The Church in Nyasaland rightly perceived that what some argue 
is purely an economic question is really a question of human dig- 
nity and therefore a religious question. To those with eyes to 
see, the question of religious liberty is involved in issues which, 
on the surface, could seem remote from matters of faith. Religi- 
ous liberty as such is seldom openly attacked. Some other free- 
dom is curtailed for some other and apparently non-religious 
reason and it is only the vigilant who discern that religious liberty 
is at stake. The Church must seek to guard against, and warn 
against, encroachments upon the civil liberties of thought and 
conscience, freedom of speech, publication and association 
whether it be of those who agree with us or of those with whom 
we disagree. If freedom must sometimes be curtailed because 
of the violent men this should be only interim action, not a state 
of affairs to be perpetuated, no matter how advantageous it may 
be to those in power. Curtailment of freedom, whether it be of 
a trade union, a religious persuasion, or a common crank, is to 
be avoided by all posible means. Granted that situations do 
arise when it may seem no longer possible to tolerate the intoler- 
ant without thereby destroying liberty and tolerance, our 
immediate danger lies in the opposite direction, that of succumbing 


® Report of the Nyasaland Commission of Inquiry (H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1959). ; 
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to the temptation to slide into intolerance in the name of justice 
or truth or it may be of some less worthy abstraction. Where 
civil liberties go, religious liberty must soon follow. Liberty is 
one and freedom is indivisible. Where human rights are respected 
by the state and adequately safeguarded, believers can do what is 
required of them by their faith. Where believers may no longer 
do what their faith reasonably requires, human rights no longer 
command respect. 

Sometimes a religious body presumes upon the goodwill of the 
State to urge it to take action against those of whom it disap- 
proves. We have heard of some in India to-day, for example, 
who hold that where, there is unemployment Christians should 
be dismissed from their work before Hindus and that Christians 
should not be employed while there are Hindus looking for work. 
Have we ever heard hints at the usefulness of such discrimination 
nearer home? We would be poorly placed to judge Hindus for 
exercising hostile discrimination aganist Christians if Christians 
exercise such against each other to the grave peril of the freedom 
of the citizens in the state. 

II. REVOLUTION AND THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 

The sides of the revolution of which we think are the political 
and the religious. In Asia, to speak of that continent only, the 
Christian Church is confronted with a situation unthought-of 
twenty years ago. Consider how far-reaching and thorough-going 
this contemporary revolution is: on the political side Rajah B. 
Manikam summarizes it as follows :' 

More than half the world’s population, living in the vast area 
between Karachi and Tokyo, is to-day involved in a major social 
revolution. ... Never before have so many millions of people taken 
part in such a rapid and radical social upheaval. ... 

Half a century ago a handful of foreign troops was required to 
suppress the Boxer rebellion and impose Western terms on China. 
To-day the armies of sixteen nations, including some of the most 
powerful in the world, have been stalemated in Korea by the new 
Chinese army. In 1943 Winston Churchill proclaimed ... “I did not 
become His Majesty’s Prime Minister to preside over the liquidation 
of the British Empire.” To-day India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon, 
Indonesia and the Philippines are independent nations. 

Of the peoples which knew Britain or other European nations 
as colonial powers some score have recently achieved independ- 
ence — and in many cases the new independent nation is not so 
well disposed towards the Christian Church as had been the old 
colonizing power. Nationalism need not be hostile to Christianity. 


? Christianity and the Asian Revolution, ed. R. B. Manikam (1954), p. 3. 
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But when nationlism is intertwined with revival of an ancient 
culture and an ancestral faith the result is likely to work out in 
that way. The Church is regarded as a foreign importation and 
therefore something essentially alien. 

On the religious side, the rapidity and strength with which new 
life has grown and expressed itself in the immediate past has 
taken most observers by surprise. This revolution is continuing 
with such vigour that writing in 1956 Kraemer judged “that for 
the first time since the Constantine victory in A.D. 312 and its 
consequences, the Christian Church is heading towards a real and 
spiritual encounter with the great non-Christian religions.”* 

A most important event in Buddhist history took place between 
May 1956 and May 1957. This was the celebration of the 2,500th 
anniversary of the Buddha’s attainment of final blessedness. 
Amongst the results brought about by the impetus of this celebra- 
tion note the following: Arrangements for the mass production 
of Buddhist literature; Plans for the Revival of Buddhist prac- 
tices; Translations of the Pali Scriptures into the vernacular in 
Ceylon; Preparation of a Buddhist Encyclopedia; Recruitment 
to the Buddhist Priesthood; a Buddhist Reunion movement aimed 
at overcoming the divisions between the sects; and an Aggressive 
Buddhist Missionary Movement.°® 

A new development which may turn out to be of great import- 
ance is a layman’s movement within this highly clerical religion. 
Participation in the Buddhist layman’s movement means refusing 
to become a monk because one feels called to influence the life 
of the world through politics, education, business. Buddhists 
are following this calling although they believe that this means 
many added existences. This is a price that must be paid. 

There is a determined effort at the present time to make Ceylon 
a Buddhist state. There is some Buddhist-inspired opposition 
to Christianity. This may be expected to increase if Buddhism 
becomes the established religion. 

Buddhism offers a way of life making little doctrinal demand 
and independent of historical grounding. The Buddhist is indif- 
ferent to attack on ideological or historical grounds. For this 
as well for more positive reasons it has a strong appeal for many. 

The resurgence of Hinduism is the other side of the growth of 
Indian nationalism. Extreme Hindu orthodoxy is set upon mak- 


8H. Kraemer, Religion and the Christian Faith (1956), p. 20. 
® The Ghana Assembly of the International Missionary Council, pp. 50 f. 
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ing India a Hindu state. So far Prime Minister Nehru stands 
in the way, but strange things may happen when he no longer 
holds the balance. Even reactionary Hinduism, however, cannot 
avoid change. For the first time in its history Hinduism is trans- 
forming itself into a missionary faith. The abolition of caste, 
although it is not yet very effective in the land, looks like a radical 
break with the past because Hinduism is a social system 
in which culture and religion are one. The abandonment of 
caste in principle and its gradual dying away in practice marks 
a far-reachng revolution in which much is being swept aside that 
was until yesterday regarded as unchangeable and essential. On 
the other hand much is left to be developed and we have the 
weighty judgment of Kraemer that “what is left of Hinduism 
may yet prove far more powerful than what is being destroyed.” 
Of Hindu philosophy, for example, Kraemer has this to say: it 
is “a magnificent structure, worthy of comparison with any intel- 
lectual system in the world”; and on its religious side ‘‘Hinduism 
has shown how it can accept reforming impulses both from 
Christianity and Islam.”*° 

While caste continued only those born with its structure could 
be Hindu. As caste passes away Hinduism is finding a new 
freedom to claim universal status and to receive converts. 

For centuries Islam has suffered from divisions. Some of these 
were geographical, some thelogical. The Arab world had few 
contacts with Pakistan and Indonesia and there is reported to 
be considerable theological tension in Islam’s academic circles. 
There is, for one thing, an Islamic modernist-fundamentalist con- 
troversy which is almost Christian in its intractability! One 
point at issue is the Higher Criticism of the Koran. For all 
that, Islam is making an appeal which cannot be ignored and 
is vigorously extending her boundaries, especially in Northern 
Nigeria. In Africa Islam enjoys a twofold advantage over 
Christianity: it is able to condone polygamy, which Christianity 
cannot do, and it can point to an absence of colour bar which 
Christianity cannot achieve. 

The colour bar is seen at its worst in the land of the African. 
There, spurred on by fear, white minorities entrench themselves 
to resist pressures, economic, social and political, exerted with 
increasing strength by vast black majorities. The situation is 
not a simple one. It is made a highly dangerous one when the 
ruling minority panicks or when it presses ill-conceived legislation 


1° Frontier, Vol. 1, No. 2 (April, 1958), p. 126. 
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to such a point that violence is provoked in return. It becomes 
about as hopeless as a human situation can become when a Com- 
munion of the Christian Church, and one with a noble tradition 
in some respects, adopts a method of Scriptural eisegesis which 
produces biblical suppert for the superstition of racialism with 
its fictions about inferior and superior bloods. Islam can say 
to Africa: ‘““These people who preach apartheid and enforce racial 
segregation in the name of their Sacred Book are members of 
- the Christian faith. From this Islam is wholly free.” 


III. OBEDIENCE AND THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


Faced with spreading materialism and atheism there is an urge 
for all faiths which believe in the supernatural in some form or 
other to join forces. Toynbee has recently advanced such a plea." 

a somewhat different angle a similar suggestion was elo- 
quently urged in a notable volume published in 1932.1? This 
was the the work of a self-appointed Commission of Appraisal 
of missionary work entitled Re-Thinking Missions, described in 
the sub-title as “‘A Laymen’s Enquiry after One Hundred Years.” 
William Ernest Hocking gave his prestige and distinction to the 
Chair. This work was remarkable in several ways: it was the 
work of highly competent and very intelligent laymen; it was 
prepared with a thoroughness which spared no expenditure of 
money or time; and in the event it disappointed the hopes of its 
authors and their friends: its brilliant hues proved to be the 
rays of sunset, not the morning glow of a new dawn. 

That is not to deny that much of the book is of more than 
passing value. Together with the fact-finders’ reports upon which 
it was based, it is full of valuable information. And there were 
illuminating insights too. 

The missionary motive is described as “an ardent desire to 
communicate a spiritual value, regarded as unique and of supreme 
importance. It is an integral part of the passion for ‘saving’ 
men and peoples, and implies a peculiar sense of the tragedy and 
danger of the unsaved.’""* The authors judged that the future 
argument of the Christian Faith would be “less with Islam or 
Hinduism or Buddhism than with materialism, secularism, nat- 
uralism.”** The extent of the present revival of ancient faiths was 


11 A. Toynbee, Christianity among the Religions of the World (1958). 
12 Re-Thinking Missions, ed. W. E. Hocking (1932). 

13 Ibid., p. 6. 

14 Ibid., p. 28. 
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not anticipated. But that there should be revival was something 
for which the Commission hoped. 

The Laymen’s Commission of Inquiry urged that the welfare 
of the individual soul could not be secured independently of the 
welfare of his body, mind, and social context; philanthropy must 
not be used as a bait; it must stand in its own right. We must 
give even when there is no opportunity to preach; missions should 
not meddle with politics, but where a political issue is relevant 
to the mission the mission must insist that no government can 
have an interest in defeating the personal development of its 
citizei.s.*° 

To this and so much more we say “Amen”. But when the 
basis for such policy is founded on premises which are incom- 
patible with the uniqueness of the Christian revelation we under- 
stand also why this book has been described as the nadir of the 
type of theological thinking of which it is so distinguished an 
example. Hocking saw an ecclectic faith emerging in which 
Christianity, Buddhism, Hinduism at their higher levels would 
cross-fertilize each other and together bring in the reign of 
righteousness. In approaching the non-Christian the missionary 
should beware of the temptation to try to convert him and he 
well content if they can reach a measure of agreement and mutual 
understanding. The non-Christian, it was assumed, would be- 
come Christian by process of accumulating points of agreement 
with Christian teaching without the uncomfortable necessity of 
coming to terms with Christ Himself. 

In December, 1938 there was an important meeting of the 
International Missionary Council at Tambaram, Madras. In 
preparation for this meeting another layman, Hendrik Kraemer, 
to whom reference has already been made, prepared a volume 
which was in-effct a reply to Hocking: The Christian Faith in 
a non-Christian World** has proved to be a major contribution 
to Missiology. 

We are not unmindful of the large practical area over which 
Kraemer and Hocking coincide when we point out that they 
differ radically on the basic question of the nature of the Christian 
faith and therefore of the obedience which it demands. Like 
Hocking, Kraemer approaches other faiths with friendly and 
appreciative attitude. He is willing to confer with them and in 
any way possible to co-operate with them. He is no friend of 


18 Jbid., pp. 70-77; cf. Kraemer, op. cit., p. 224. 
16 Edinburgh House Press, 1938. 
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arrogant religious imperialism nor intolerant dogmatism. Walter 
Marshall Horton summed up Kraemer’s apprdach neatly’: 

What Kraemer offers to non-Christian lands is no ready-made system 
of thought, no imposing — and invading — body of full-fashioned 
cultural patterns, but simply a piece of news of transcendent import- 
ance for all the world : the news that, as we do verily believe, God 
has shown mankind His nature and His will in a series of mighty 
acts culminating in Jesus Christ, His gracious life and sacrificial 
death and amazing victory and the shedding forth of His Spirit upon 
the Church. 

In 1956 Kraemer published his massive Religion and the 
Christian Faith. In this major contribution to its subject Kraemer 
develops, corrects, and advances positions put forward in 1938. 
‘The reason for the Church’s existence is stated thus: 

In its missionary outreach, in its discharge of its missionary oblig- 
ation the Church reveals its deepest reason of existence; that is, to 
continue the ministry of Christ in the world. In the sending of his 
Son (God so loved the world) God was wholly extravert. The mis- 
sion of the Church is the reflection of this divine extravertness. In 
its missionary work the Church is constantly looking towards “the 
ends of the earth” and “the ends of time”. Therefore, in the mission 
of the Church, a special note is sounded in which the announcing, 
the transmitting, the confessing, expresses itself — the note of per- 
vasive entreaty, of the desire to win over, the passion for souls.1® 

The purpose of the Church cannot be fulfilled by the pursuit 
of any syncretistic goal since the only way of reducing religions 
to a common denominator is to empty them each of their essential 
content. Kraemer states emphatically his doctrine of the plura- 
lism of religions. What is universal is religious consciousness 
but “the more one penetrates different 1eligions and tries to under- 
stand them in their total peculiar entity, the more one sees that 
they are worlds in themselves, with their own centres, axes, and 
structures, not reducible to each other or to a common denomina- 
tor which expresses their inner core and makes them all trans- 
lucent.”"® The acts of God in His self-revelation in history 
- cannot be subsumed under some general idea. 

The principle of discontinuity is asserted when the pluralism 
Of religions is affirmed. If you accept this view, as it is to be 
hoped you do, it will make you more than a little cautious when 
using language suggesting that Jesus Christ is the fulfilment of 
the highest aspirations in all religions. This will not be due to 
tailure or refusal to appreciate the excellences of any religion. It 


11 The Authority of the Faith, Tambaram Series, Vol. I (1939), p. 156. 
18 Kraemer, Religion and the + emiage Faith, p. 29. 
19 Ibid., p. 76. 
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should be the result of the clear and unconfused kind of thinking 
on the point given expression by H. H. Farmer in saying: 

If the essence of Christianity, whatever else it may be, rests on 
and reports the act of the Living God in the historic Incarnation, 
then it is impossible to see how, or in what sense, any development 
of truths, however rich these may be, can lead up to, prepare for, 
or find fulfilment in such an act. Only if Christianity were a col- 
lection of philosophical or moral truths, might the word “fulfilment” 
in this sense be applicable, though it would not necessarily be so. 
But Christianity being what it is, the word is as inapplicable and 
improper as it would be if I were to say that my sketchy knowledge 
of physics has been fulfilled when I fall downstairs and break my 
neck. No development of my knowledge could bring me a hair's 
breadth nearer the actuality of such a suprising event.?° 

The experience of the Christian mission which lies behind this 
conclusion indicates that becoming a Christian involves a com- 
plete break with the old culture. This relization, together with 
the dissolution of Christendom, is contributing to contemporary 
awakening awareness of the missionary nature of the Church. 
In its turn this has given impetus to the ecumenical movement. 
Upon that we shall dwell for a few closing moments. 

An Igdian student who attended the Irish Evanston*' described 
it as interesting but amazing, because, he said, the delegates 
were not interested in Church Union, only in talking about it. 
With us the issue is academic. But in many mission-field 
churches it is a very live issue indeed. We take our divisions 
for granted and complacently assume that the present situation 
is good enough and likely to last our time. But our disagreement 
with this or the plan or suggestion for the unification of segments 
of the Church here and there must not be taken to justify us whea 
we ignore the problem set by our oneness in Christ and our 


divisions in His Church. That there should be variety in unity 


is desirable but that there should be unity in variety is desirable 
too. Whatever it is that is prayed for in the seventeenth chapter 
of St. John it includes a manifestation of such a kind that the 
world will be convinced. Spiritual oneness there must be. There 
must also be some visible expression of the spiritual unity opaque 
enough and down to earth enough for the world to see it. The 
world must be able to see it with sufficient clarity to be convinced 
by it. We are a long way from any such world-convincing 
demonstration of our one-ness in Christ. 

How then are we deploying our forces? The World Council 


20 The Authority of the Faith, pp. 165 f. 
21 Held in Dublin, January 2-6, 1956. 
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of Churches and the International Missionary Council are not 
essays in Church Union. They are practical experiments in co- 
operation. These are moving towards integration at the present 
time. There are several other organizations however, which do 
not participate even in the co-operation these afford. They are 
based mainly on North America from which most of all Protestant 
missionary effort comes. Thirty-five Mission Boards in the U.S.A. 
and Canada are affiliated with the Interdenominational Foreign 
Mission Association.2* They are all doctrinally orthodox and 
ecclesiastically exclusive. Their strength lies in their urge to 
go to places otherwise unreached. In 1956 some of these groups 
supported over 500 skilled translators in the Oklahoma School 
of Linguistics who work at translating the Scriptures into langu- 
ages hitherto without versions: of the Bible. And in other ways 
some of these groups make remarkable showing. The Christian 
Missionary Alliance Churches with a small membership of 60,000 
support 700 missionaries. The Mennonites, with a membership 
of only 12,000, support over 180 missionaries and in 1956 con- 
tributed over £160,000 for this purpose. The Pentecostal World 
Fellowship does work too, which cannot be ignored. It may save 
us from temptation to look. down upon such from our dizzy 
ecclesiastical heights to compare the corresponding statistics of 
our Own missionary effort — if the comparison is not too 
depressing. 

Four-fifths of the people on the earth are beyond the Christian 
fold and the number is increasing. There are great areas of life 
around our doors, in our streets and factories and yards and mills, 
which we are failing completely to touch. In the obedience of 
faith we bear a pe: | serious and unescapable, for them 
all. 

It is no accident that it is on the frontiers of the Church’s 
mission that the need for oneness in witness is most poignantly 
felt. The kind of unity for which we look and, we believe, for 
which our Lord prayed will not come by way of ecclesiastical 
merger or doctrinal accommodation. It will begin to be realized 
when the missionary task of the Church is seen as the end of her 
worship and structure. By ve means of grace God's people are 
prepared to serve Him. 

Your lecturer takes such inkerest in the Church’s liturgiology 


as he may, in hér theology as he is able, and in her machinery 


of administration as he must. He would denigrate none, but 
_ 22 Lindsell, IRM XLVII, No. 186, pp. 202 ff. 
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magnify all. Each, however, in its own order. I would that 
we should all be persuaded that neither Liturgical Pageantry, 
nor Theological Orthodoxy, nor Ecclesiastical Unity, nor any 
claim to be the Church, nor Historical Continuity, nor Unbroken 
Tradition, nor Apostolic Succession nor Political Power, can be 
substitute for the Missionary Consecration of the Church to Jesus 
Christ her Lord. 

Freedom is lost or in peril. Christian men are buffeted by 
the waves of revolutionary seas. The redemptive purposes of 
God in Christ must be furthered by a world-embracing Christian 
Fellowship which, in the form of a servant, knows the Missionary 
Nature of the Church for only so in this — or in any hour — 
can His servants serve Him in the Obedience of Faith. 


Belfast. 
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THE HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 
OF CHRISTIAN FAITH 


by J. NEVILLE BIRDSALL 


HIS paper was originally given as a lecture to a conference of 

teachers of Religious Knowledge in Leicestershire. Dr. 
Birdsall is Lecturer in Theology in the University of Birmingham, 
and was Tyndale New Testament Lecturer in 1960. He is best 
known for his specialist studies in the text of the New Testament, 
but in this review of recent trends he deals with wider issues. 
The Editor notes that the tradition in which he himself stands 
comes under Dr. Birdsall’s critical scrutiny, but he has learned 
that Dr, Birdsall’s criticisms are always worthy of serious attention. 


‘THEOLOGICAL study operates about the two points of Affirmation 

and Criticism. These are, in Hegelian fashion, the thesis 
and antithesis of its being, by which new generations ever and 
anon come to the synthesis of a system of Christian.truth. We 
may observe this pattern throughout the history of the Church 
and its doctrines : but it is only in recent days that we may observe 
the process extended to the field of Biblical study. After begin- 
ninngs, by no means insignificant, in the eighteenth century, 
Biblical criticism as we understand the term came to full flower 
in nineteenth-century Germany. Since then both Old Testament 
and New have been subjected to the most intensive analysis and 
investigation : upon their component books has been brought to 
bear the strong revealing light of textual criticism, source analysis, 
historical assessment, linguistic and philological examination, 
form-criticism; they have been measured by the data of the his- 
tory of religions and, to a lesser extent, of psychological analysis: 
and their unity has been tested in the erection of Biblical theo- 
logies. We may claim with confidence that no other group of 
writings have been so minutely examined or viewed within so 
broad a setting. This is perhaps since no other writings make for 
themselves or their subject-matter such far-reaching claims. In any 
case, we wish to ask what resultant synthesis is established today 
after the encounter of the kerygmatic affirmations with Biblical 
Criticism. This review is confined to the sphere of the Gospels 
and questions relating to the life, message, claims and significance 
of Jesus. It will be understood that every contribution or com- 
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ment in this field is in the last resort personal and that the outline 
thus presents my judgment of what is most significant in recent 
research and discussion. | 

1. 

The most outstanding development in the criticism of the gospel 
material in the last fifty years has been the application of form- 
critical procedure. The note of historical scepticism had already 
been sounded in German scholarship since Wrede’s work on The 
Messianic Secret in Mark’ in 1901, which Schweitzer, in his more 
famous but not more important study,? characterized as “thoro- 
ugh-going scepticism.” Wrede claims that the Messianic Secret 
is a literary stratagem, a figment of the Evangelist whereby he 
may introduce into his account the unhistorical Messianic claims 
of Jesus. The divine figure of the Son of God has been super- 
imposed upon the historical figure of an ethical teacher. This 
note was repeated by a number of German scholars before the 
first World War, and although it may be a gross over-simplification 
to imply that it was taken up by all scholars without exception, 
certainly the whole tone of German criticism of the Gospels tended 
to emphasize the creative activity of the earliest Evangelist rather 
than any transmission by him‘of untransformed historical material. 
So it was that a number of scholars almost simultaneously began 
to propound a new method whereby we might go beyond the 
work of the Gospel writers to an earlier stage in the transmission 
or the development of their material. Since this was derived by 
them from oral tradition in the churches, a procedure was needed 
which understood the mechanics and guiding principles of the 
development of oral tradition: this German critics adopted from 
those who had studied the orally transmitted “literature”’ — so 
to speak — of illiterate peoples and the folk-tales of all lands. 
This procedure is to study the individual stories and sayings of 
the Gospels : to establish their most primitive form and to show 
the development of more complex stories. The criterion by which 
“primitiveness” is established is always simplicity of form, and 
both the original form and its later development are explained 
and assessed in terms of the needs of the early Christian com- 
munity. Stories were remembered and used — even created — 
to answer the needs of the Church in its cultus, in its apologetic, 


1 Wilhelm Wrede, Das Messiasgeheimnis in den Evangelien, 1901. 

2 Albert Schweitzer, Von Reimarus zu Wrede (1906); English Transla- 
tion as The Quest of the Historical Jesus (1910; 2nd edition, 1911; see 
pp. 328 ff.). 
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in its ethical decisions : the need which any story met is termed 
its Sitz im Leben, its place in the life of the community. 

The most significant application of this method is that of Rudolf 
Bultmann in The History of the Gospel Tradition.* We may not 
enter into his detailed argument, well known enough to such an 
audience as this. Enough to signify that in his hands form- 
criticism became no antidote to the historical scepticism out of 
which it sprang: it became the essence of scepticism. For 
Bultmann, the gospel material is largely appropriated or created 
by the early community for its own purposes, and this community 
is the Hellenistic church, Greek in speech and scripture, and open 
to many pagan influences. In the Gospels we see the influence 
of the Kyrios cults and the Gnostic myth of the Heavenly Man, 
the historical Jesus being overlaid by the honorific myths of the 
Hellenistic church. ‘The ethical statements of the Gospels are 
taken over from pagan or Jewish sources. There are, to be sure, 
authentic sayings of Jesus, and Bultmann can draw a picture of 
Him as the prophet of the demands of God for righteousness and 
the coming doom. But the proportions of the influence of Jesus 
and of the Church in Bultmann’s analysis of the Gospels may be 
judged from the first volume of his Theology of the New 
Tastament.* where twenty-two pages deal with the message of 
Jesus and one hundred and thirty-one with Kerygma of the early 
Church. 

Already before the appearance of the work of Bultmann and 
his peers a work had appeared which, though taking a far more 
generous view of the material preserved in Mark, had suggested 
that the collection of this material into a connected whole is the 
work of the Evangelist alone. He received his material piecemeal 
and did his best to write an account by composing connective 
summaries of the work and journeys of Jesus to meet this need. 
This was the study of Karl Ludwig Schmidt entitled The Frame- 
work of the Story of Jesus.» The conclusions are a presupposition 
of the form: critics: and we see how this resulted in an intensified 
sceptical appraisal of the Gospel history and cut away the foot- 
hold from beneath any attempt at reconstruction of its actual 
course. There had been previously those who had explained away 
much of the Gospel material, but the outline had stood firm. On 
the “‘Marcan hypothesis” we had in this outline a reliable sketch of 


3 Die Geschichte der synoptischen Tradition (2nd edition, 1931). 
*English translation (1952); see chapters 1, 2 and 3. 
5 Der Rahmen der Geschichte Jesu (1919). 
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the story of Jesus. But now such affirmations were confronted 
by a criticism which removed not only pericopae and Tendenz 
but the story itself. 

Il. 

The history of Gospel criticism since 1921 may be seen as, 
on the one hand, the total destruction of historical confidence and, 
on the other hand, various attempts to rehabilitate the affirmations 
of the gospels in part or in whole. The answers which we shall 
enumerate do not all explicitly speak of the form critics’ work : 
but whether the work be an acknowledged answer to their con- 
tentions Or whether it approaches the problems from a direction 
quite other to that of those scholars, the whole period is actively 
concerned with the questions posed by Wrede and advanced by 
Bultmann. 

One purely philological question has considerable weight here. 
This is the investigation briefly termed the Aramaic approach, 
i.e. the research directed to discover what marks of influence 
and origin have been left upon the Greek of the New Testament 
by the Aramaic speech of Jesus and the early church. This 
investigation has unfortunately been marred by not a little over- 
enthusiasm and wildness On the part of some of its protagonists : 
but a sound guide is to be found in the cautious and balanced 
work of Dr. Matthew Black entitled An Aramaic Approach to the 
Gospels and Acts. In a careful review of the evidence he sees 
little ground for any belief in Aramaic sources in the sense of 
documents; but finds that, on the other hand, much of the sayings 
material in the gospels bears evidence of transmission in Aramaic. 
Again, when saying of Jesus grouped together as, for example, 
in Matthew, are translated back into Aramaic it is found that 
they were originally grouped and worded according to Semitic 
poetic form with such familiar features as parallelism, rhythmic 
arrangement and even rhyme. Furthermore, the point of the sayings 
of Jesus has sometimes been missed in translation, in other cases 
interpretation has played its part, and in places sheer error may 
be discerned. The proportion of such cases of erroneous trans- 
mission is not high: but their presence emphasizes that the 
Greek-speaking churches’ place in the tradition is that of preserv- 
ing, albeit in slightly corrupt form, the traditions of Jesus’ 
teaching, rather than that of creating it. 

If then sayings-sources in Aramaic underlie our Greek gospel 
record Of the teaching of Jesus, at what point do these sources 


® Second edition, 1953. 
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arise in the history of Jesus and the early Church? How far 
back do they reach? Here we may invoke the fact that Jesus 
was evidently treated by his contemporaries as a rabbi and ac- 
cording to the evidence cf the Talmud itself, gathered about 
Himself disciples. There is, therefore, the highest probability 
that He taught His disciples, using the rhythms, rhymes and 
parallelisms as a mnemonic device, so that His teaching was 
remembered in Aramaic-speaking circles with that exactness 
which marks the oral tradition of the East. It is not surprising 
that it should be a Scandinavian who has laid stress on this fact 
— Harald Riesenfeld in his lecture Gospel Tradition and its 
Beginnings.’ He urges that in the light of the transmission of 
teaching in the Rabbinical schools, we must place a high estimate 
of reliability upon the Gospel tradition. That this does not 
imply a transmission free from all accretion, reapplication or 
reinterpretation all will realize who know either recent Scan- 
dinavian work on the Old Testament or the preservation of the 
teaching of the rabbis in the Talmud. But as in the case of 
both these fields, the disciplines of scolarship enable us to classify 
the strata and to attain to the original stratum of the material. 
So we may seek the original Sitz im Leben of the teaching ot 
Jesus in the ministry and purpose of Jesus rather than in any 
need or purpose of the early Church. 

Amongst those who have attempted this task we may name 
two outstanding scholars whose work is not only an outstanding 
contribution to the course of research but is also accessible to an 
English audience. These are Joachim Jeremias in his work 
The Parables of Jesus* and the late William Manson in his book 
Jesus the Messiah. Jeremias’s work falls into two main sections, 
the first of which deals with the “Return to Jesus from the Primi- 
tive Church”: this seeks to set the tradition free from the accre- 
tions of allegory, hortatory application and other corrupting 
features. The second sets the parables in the setting of the 
ministry of Jesus; they are “parables of the Kingdom” (the debt 
to Dodd’s work is acknowledged) which announce to men the 
coming crisis, the demand and, underlying it all, the grace of God. 
We give as an example of Jeremias’s work and as of great 


7 Studie Evangelica, Papers presented to the International Congress on 
the Four Gospels in 1957 held at Christchurch, Oxford, 1957 (1959), pp 
43-65. Also published separately in Oxford. See review in THE EVAN- 
GELICAL QUARTERLY, Jan.-March, 1959; see also p. 49 of this issue. 

® English translation of the 3rd edition (1954). 
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interest in itself, his treatment of the crux interpretum of Mark 
4:11 f., where in the Greek the, purpose off the parables is declared 
to be to hide the “mystery” of the Kingdom of God from those 
“outside”. In his elucidation, Jeremias starts from the text of 
fhe citation of Isaiah 6:9f. This differs widely from both the 
LXX and from the Hebrew but is found to agree closely with 
the Targum and Peshitta. It stands then in the Aramaic tradition, 
in which the word translated in the English as “lest haply” may 
also signify “‘unless’’; in rabbinical discussion of the passage the 
Aramaic is actually taken in this way. The words of Isaiah 
when quoted by Jesus were then na threat of doom but a promise 
and a hope. Jeremias takes the Greek words vortipiov and 
tapaBoAn as variant translations of the Aramatic mathld (Heb. 
mashal, proverb, riddle, simile, puzzling saying). The whole then 
means: ““To you is given the secret of the Kingdom but to those 
outside everything happens in riddles (i.e. is a complete puzzle). 
They are like the people spoken of by Isaiah in his terrible words 
of doom unless they should repent and God forgive them”. 

William Manson in the preface to his book acknowledges his 
debt to Budolf Bultmann, from whom however he differs basically 
in his view of historical probability: he cannot accept that the 
images and ideas which represent in the tradition the person and 
work of Jesus were the Church’s creation rather than His own. 
He accordingly studies the gospel traditions under the categories 
of Bultmann and shows conclusively how they all coinhere in the 
received tradition of His ministry. For example, prophetic and 
apocalyptic utterances which Bultmann and other form critics 
tend to regard as formulations of the Church are shown to be 
closely linked with that note of crisis and coming judgment which 
Bultmann himself sees as the message of Jesus. Or again, Matt. 
11: 25-30 (Luke 10: 21-22), which has been suspect to more than 
the form critics as a late formulation in view of its “advanced” 
terminology and other features, is examined by Manson and is 
shown to have close links with the Wisdom literature of the Old 
Testament and to be in close harmony with the claims of Jesus 
as seen throughout the tradition in all its varied strands. 

Nor must we omit reference to the significance of the work of 
C. H. Dodd whose studies of the primitive Christian theology 
provide an implicit ratification of the historical trustworthiness 
of much of our gospel tradition. Dodd’s early work on The 
Apostolic Preaching’® presents firstly proof of the existence of a 


10 The Apostolic Preaching and its Developments (1936). 
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primitive theology which the highlights of the New Testament 
do little more than enhance; this Kerygma, as we have come to 
call it, is found even in parjs of Acts traceable to Aramaic sources. 
It is largely based on the exegesis of a number of Old Testament 
passages to which Dodd has devoted further study in his more 
recent book According to the Scriptures. The early Church pos- 
sessed then ab initio a clearly defined theology of fulfilment, 
judgment and salvation. Whence has it derived it? Dodd him- 
self is inclined to find the answer to this question in Jesus Himself. 
And in his earlier work The Parables of the Kingdom" he has 
studied the primary source for our knowledge of the theology 
of Jesus and finds there the key-themes of fulfilment, judgment 
and redemption centered in Jesus’ own Person and Work. 

Dodd’s analysis of the Kerygma has provided another proof of 
the reliability of the tradition. The Gospels are evidently ex- 
panded presentations of the Kerygma: in them this is furnished 
with its historical reference. But if the early Church had read 
back its theology into the history, or created its history on theo- 
logical foundations, we should find every element of the Kerygma 
furnished with some, correlative in the tradition. We find that 
in fact this is not sO, since two elements which are of central 
importance in the early preaching, namely the Coming of the 
Spirit and the Second Coming of Jesus, find, in the Synoptic tradi- 
tion at least, only such mention as is natural at a time when these 
things were but promises made by Him. We may then argue that 
what we know of primitive doctrine demonstrates the substantial 
reliability of our present record of the words and works of Jesus 
out of which it sprang. 

III. 

We may sum up then by saying that the post-Bultmannic 
gospel criticism presents in synthesis a view of the Synoptic Gos- 
pels as a record of the teaching and mighty works of Jesus on 
which we may repose confidence; but by no means may we repose 
such confidence in the so-called Marcan outline. In fact a cer- 
tain school of approach to the study of Mark goes so far as to 
doubt whether even Mark intended his outline to be understood 
as such and seeks to discover, with indifferent success, symbolic 
or it may be liturgical patterns behind the gospel.’? But this 
essential doubt may give us reason to remain unconvinced by 


11 1935. 
12 See for example Austin Farrer, A Study in Saint Mark (1951), and 
Philip Carrington, The Primitive Christian Calendar (1952). 
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the learned studies in the gospel of the late T. W. Manson. Both 
his early work on The Teaching of Jesus® and his final word 
in Thé Servant-Messiah™ largely depend in their analysis on the 
Marcan hypothesis. The latter seeks to present Jesus in the con- 
text of His time and the political issues of His day. In so doing, 
little reference is made to the theological declarations which are 
so central in the studies which we have here passed in review 
and which represent in our view so signal an advance in our 
understanding and estimate of the gospel material. We are, in 
fact, given a picture of Jesus which differs but little from those 
of Josephus and the Talmud to which the author himself refers 
in his opening paragraphs. There is no stress laid on the eschato- 
logy or of the personal claims of Jesus, which, by dint of Manson’s 
theory of the meaning of “Son of Man,” are made to refer to a 
scheme of salvation largely ethical in content. While it may be 
that this aspect of work and message of Jesus is complementary 
to that rehabilitation of gospel mythology Of which we have 
spoken, and even that the eccentric erudition of Robert Eisler*® 
has something to contribute to our understanding of the gospel 
history, it is surely erroneous to stress this aspect alone as Manson 
tends to do. 

Those who, like Schweitzer, weigh “thorough-going scepticism” 
and find it wanting can take no refuge in such lives of Jesus in 
which He figures in one way or another in the political mel¢ée of 
His times. They are rather flung willy-nilly into Schweitzer’s 
alternative of “thorough-going eschatology” which finds in ways 
of thought quite alien to our own the thought-world and motiva- 
tion of Jesus. It is no accident that those who have passed 
adverse judgment upon form criticism in our day have become 
concerned with the eschatological message of Jesus. At first we 
find a tendency (as for instance in the early work of Dodd on the 
parables) to demythologize this message or to interpret it ia ac- 
cord with our own philosophy; but more recent study has provided 
the corrective to this and in such an essay as W. G. Kiimmel’s 
Promise and Fulfilment*® we find it acknowledged that Jesus’ 
teaching about the Kingdom contains not only the assurance of 
its present inception in His ministry but also the hope of its 
future consummation in glory. It is furthermore significant in 


13 The Teaching of Jesus (1931). 

14 1952. 

15 The Messiah Jesus and John the Baptist (1931). 

16 English translation, 1957 (from 3rd edition, 1956). 
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this regard that a recent study by G. R. Beasley-Murray’’ has 
disposed of the time-honoured “Little Apocalypse Theory” of 
Mark 13, showing it to have its origins in apologetic rather than 
in critical consideration, and proceeding to show its unity of 
thought with the message of Jesus as we elsewhere in the gospels 
ascertain it. We find then a message of the Kingdom coming 
and soon to come in its fulness. 

Similarly, our understanding of the term “Son of Man” has 
increased and stresses the superlatively theological nature of this 
phrase. It has been customary for some time. at least amongst 
English scholars, to dismiss as unreliable the evidence of the 
so-called Ethlopic Enoch for the meaning of “Son of Man” in 
the Gospels and the early Church, because of the uncertainties 
of its date and the possibility of its interpolation in the Christian 
interest. There is now little ground for such a contention and 
dismissal since the work of the Swedish Semitist Erik Sjoberg on 
The Son of Man in Ethiopic Enoch,** a book which has received 
singularly little notice in English circles. He provides telling 
proof that we have in this book a monument of pre-Christian 
Judaism and that none of the passages previously charged as 
interpolations can reasonably be taken as such. It is then of the 
highest significance for knowledge of what were the connotations of 
the term in at least some Jewish circles of Jesus’ time. It indi- 
cates a figure pre-existent or at least predestinate, hidden till a 
time appointed by God, manifested in the time of judgment, him- 
self the fore-ordained judge and at length declared to be incarnate 
in or identical with the prophet Enoch himself. If this as well 
as the future Kingdom be understood in the message of Jesus, 
that message is seen as frankly theological, supernatural and even 
in all probability personal. So still, in Schweitzer’s words, He 
comes to us as one unknown. 

IV. 

There remains one last historical question. Why did the early 
Church preserve such a tradition in which the central feature is 
such a message and such claims about a figure whose most secure 
historical datum is that He suffered under Pontius Pilate, was 
crucified, dead and buried? The tradition goes on to give its 
own answer that on the third day He rose again from the dead. 
This was not a statement simply expressive Of the value which 
they placed upon their encounter with Jesus. There are some 


17 Jesus and the Future (1954). 
18 Der Menschensohn im aethiopischen Henochsbuch (1946). 
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formal indications that these accounts are unlike any other stories 
of a supernatural kind, and taking this together with the un- 
doubted impetus which these alleged experiences gave to the 
once craven twelve we may even claim that the Resurrection 
stories are amongst the best attested incidents in the Gospels. 
The formal criteria have been studied by C. H. Dodd in an essay 
in memory of R. H. Lightfoot.** Here he examines all the ac- 
counts of the Resurrection and demonstrates that they possess a 
unique form of their own, and moreover that certain stories ‘n 
the pre-Resurrection narratives which some scholars have claimed 
to be misplaced Resurrection stories (e.g. the Lucan call of Peter 
and the transfiguration) do not in fact possess these features. 
This is highly suggestive of the historical credibility of these 
accounts. On the other hand the story of the empty tomb is quite 
clearly secondary in the tradition, as a number of scholars have 
pointed out. Is it thereby marked as unhistorical? Stauffer” 
points out that the story of an empty tomb is not only known to 
Biblical tradition but also in Jewish lore; the fact is the same 
although the explanation differs according to the standpoint of 
the recipient of the tradition. It would appear that in both these 
matters connected with the Resurrection we have material which 
_ by its very nature will not allow us to examine it simply as an 
historical fact. It is a matter to which, like the messianic claims 
of Jesus, the originators of New Testament tradition bear witness. 
To make the step which accepts the accounts as factually true 
is not a question of mere historical reseach but an axiological and 
existential judgment bound up with one’s attitude to the claims 
already presented in the earlier parts of the gospel story for the 
supernatural eschatological Jesus as the record critically examined 
shows Him to have claimed to be. We may argue the plausibili- 
ties and they are indeed very strong, but in the last resort it is 
only the man who adds, “Last of all He appeared to me also,” 
who will take the leap from possibility to assertion, that He is risen. 
Indeed we must confess that it was from this assertion that the 
whole tradition springs; it was because of this conviction of the 
eternal significance of Jesus and its demonstration in His rising 
again that men spoke and later wrote of the history of Jesus in 
the days of His minisiry. So even when most strenuously studied 


'° Studies in the Gospels, edited by D. E. Nineham (1955), pp. 9-35, 
“The Appearances of the Risen Christ: An Essay in Form-Criticism of 


the Gospels”. 
20 Ethelbert Stauffer, Jesus—Gestalt und Geschichte (1957), pp. 108-111. 
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as literary monuments, the Gospels present their challenge to us: 
Schweitzer was led to acknowledge the royal claims of the One 
who comes to us as One unknown”! and the sceptical Bultmann 
himself declares that through Jesus’ message man finds his true 
history.22, And it may be argued that we shall not finish the 
quest of the historical Jesus until we acknowledge the truth of 
His strange and stupendous claims. 


University of Birmingham. J. NEVILLE BIRDSALL 


21 Op. cit., p. 401. 
22 Theology of the New Testament, p. 26. 
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THE PROPHECY OF JEREMIAH 
(Continued) 
by H. L. ELLISON 
IX. THE SIN OF JERUSALEM 


ALReapy earlier I mentioned that the oracles of ch. 5 form a 
deliberate intrusion into the series of prophecies about the 
foe from the north in order to justify the picture of certain de- 
struction in 6:1-8. “Intrusion” is used because it is impossible 
to date the individual oracles, but it is probably justified. Even 
5:15-19, though it may be included with the other oracles pro- 
claiming the coming doom from the north,’ has a different 
colour. If we take the chapter as a whole, we are moving in a 
different world of thought to that which goes before and after. 

The stress laid earlier on the closeness of Anathoth to Jeru- 
salem, and on Jeremiah’s undoubted acquaintance with the 
capital, when he was still a lad, was partly in view of Duhm’s 
theory that ch.5 gives us “Jeremiah’s first impressions of social 
conditions in Jerusalem just after he had taken up his abode 
there’; this theory has been widely accepted and has exercised 
an even wider influence. As a result, even when it is rejected, 
it can lead to an impossibly early dating of the oracles’, or to 
a misunderstanding of their nature’. 

It must be grasped as something beyond discussion, and no 
chronological theories may be allowed to shake us, that in ch. 5 
we are in the Jerusalem that has been spring-cleaned by Josiah’s 
reformation. We are no longer in the atmosphere of ch. 2, for 
there is no suggestion of idolatry or false religious practice in any 
form. Jeremiah’s condemnations have solely to do with morals; 
there is not even any suggestion that old superstitions and beliefs 
have gone underground. Though I might find it hard to make 
out a case for it, the impression created On me by the chapter 
as a whole is of some years after the reformation had been car- 
ried through, when the new religion had ceased to be a wonder 
and was accepted as a commonplace. 

The suggestion of Duhm and Skinner that we have Jeremiah’s 


1So G. A. Smith, Jeremiah‘, pp. 121 f.; Peake, Century Bible, p. 131; 
Skinner, Prophecy and Religion, p. 143. 

2 So G. A. Smith, op. cit., p. 118. 

3 So Skinner, op. cit., pp. 140 f. 
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immediate reaction to his own personal experiences must also be 
emphatically rejected. Such is not the nature of ethical prophecy. 
The prophet’s message is not his flaming reaction to a new and 
previously unknown situation, though often enough it may be 
called forth by some new development. Repeatedly we find the 
prophet brought to a new understanding of the old and everyday 
by some vision or act of God. He is not merely one who puts 
into words what others only see; he sees what others are blind 
to, because God opens his eyes. He is not only God’s spokesman 
(nabi’) but also a seer (ro’eh). 
“Find Me a Man!” 

“Go through all the streets of Jerusalem, 

see and know; 

search in its Open spaces, 

if perchance you may find one man, 

if there is anyone that acts as he should, 

that values faithfulness — 

then J will forgive her.*” 

God’s command (5:1) is quite general and in the plural, so 
there is no reason why we should not regard it as a brief oracle 
proclaimed to the people by Jeremiah. God offers Jerusalem 
easier terms than He granted Sodom (Gen. 18:22), but implies 
that her sins are worse (cf. Ezek. 16:48). The challenge doubt- 
less awoke only scornful smiles among those that heard it, but it 
drove Jeremiah to look afresh at the life around him. His report 
to God is found in verses 2-6. 

(2) But even though they say, “As truly as the LorpD lives”, 

surely they perjure themselves — 

(3) O Lorp, dost Thou not look for faithfulness? — 

Thou hast smitten them, but they show no signs of sickness; 
Thou hast consumed them, but they refuse to accept 
chastening; 
they have made their faces harder than rock; 
they refuse to repent. 
(4) Then said I, “Surely they are ignorant men; 
they act foolishly, 
for they do not know the way of the Lorn, 
the claim of their God upon them. 
(S) Iwill go then to the great, 
that I may speak with them, 


4 There are no adequate reasons for omitting this clause as do Skinner, 
op. cit., p. 138; G. A. Smith, op. cit., p. 119; Moffatt, ad loc. 
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for they know the way of the Lorp, 

the claim of their God upon them.” 

But they with one accord had broken the yoke 
and burst its thongs. 

Our interpretation of Jeremiah’s verdict will to a great extent 
depend on our understanding of those he describes in vv. 2-4. 
The traditional rendering of dallim (v. 4) by “poor” is obviously 
linguistically justified, but it can be queried. It stands in con- 
trast to the “great” (gedolim) in v. 5, not to the rich, though it 
could be argued that in Hebrew thought these are identical. 
Since, however, dallim in addition stands in parallelism to “they 
act foolishly”, it would seem better to understand it as poverty 
of knowledge. 

If this is correct, we do not have here a unique instance in 
the Old Testament of the prophet turning to the proletariat, to 
the broken population of slaves and landless in which Jerusalem 
at the time must have been rich. Rather we have a picture of 
the skilled artisans and shop-keepers. In the life of the capital 
they will have had no influence on the court, but they will have 
considered themselves the backbone of society for all that even as 
did ‘the people of the land’ (‘am ha-’aretz) in the provincial towns. 
In other words we are not concerned with the sins of the rabble 
but of the well-to-do burgesses of Jerusalem. 

It is very doubtful whether Jeremiah is blaming them for lying. 
commercial dishonesty and hard swearing, though doubtless 
many of them indulged in them. It is rather naive to see here 
the countryman’s shock, when he first meets town life, for the 
country knows these things too, even though the proportions and 
fashions vary. If we take the passage as a whole, we see that 
their real sin was their insensitivity to God’s chastening. The 
ordinary, routine vices of. daily life are not mentioned by the 
prophets unless they are symptomatic of deeper ills. 

Already in connection with 4:1, 2 we saw that “the implica- 
tions of swearing ‘As truly as Jehovah lives’ are in fact the 
submission of one’s life to God's scrutiny.” By their insensitivity 
to God’s judgments — it is hardly necessary to ask whether these 
were individual or national; probably both were involved — they 
showed that God was not in their thoughts or hearts, though 
His name was constantly on their lips. 

This was the shocking and heart-breaking fact of Josiah’s refor- 
mation. It had removed all the outward signs of false worship; 
the house was swept and garnished, but it was empty, The true 
religion of the citizens of Jerusalem was revealed a few years 
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later by their outburst of fanaticism (in which “the great” did 
not join!), when Jeremiah denounced blind ‘trust in the Temple 
(7:4; 26:1-10). To them Jehovah had become a God concerned 
primarily with His temple and its purity. He would protect them 
because they lived in the shadow of His sanctuary, but that was 
all. The great had deprived them of their comfortable minor 
deities. However much their memory lived on, in Jerusalem it 
was dangerous to offer them any worship, and their sacred sites 
(bamot) had been rendered profane. The, responsibility for the 
Temple cultus they regarded as the business of the court and 
the great. They were simply not interested when Jeremiah spoke 
to them of the claims of Jehovah. 


The Inner Corruption of Idolatry 


In many a modern book there has been a tendency to look on 
the prophetic attitude towards the Canaanized worship of Jehovah 
with a trifle of superior condescension. It is pointed out that 
there was much excuse for it, that for many it was a necessary 
stage in development to something higher. Indeed we are asked 
to believe that to the superficial observer there would not have 
been much difference religiously between Israel and her neigh- 
bours in the earlier days. It is a passage like this that shows the 
justification for the whole prophetic outlook. 

The moment men are introduced, not to a god among many, 
a power among many competing powers, but to the God, unique 
in every respect, a twofold processs sets in. Either they are 
gradually lifted to Him, till He becomes the dominating factor 
in all action and thought, or they interpose other beings and 


powers between Him and them, until they lose all thought and 


sight of Him. He may still be regarded as the ultimate source 
of blessing and protection, but He has ceased to have any mean- 
ing for everyday life and conduct. So it was in the days of 
Josiah. Whether there was real hope of true revival of religion 
in the days of Hezekiah it is hard to say; now the apostasy of 
Manasseh had done its work all too effectively, and so there was 
only judgment to look forward to. 

The position with the great was different. Here there was not 
insensitivity to God’s will, but defiance of it. They are compared 
to a bullock which not only does not want to draw the plough, 
but actively rebels, breaking the yoke and bursting the thongs 
(cf. 2:20, R.V. mg.). This is something so unexpected after 
Josiah’s reformation, that we might be tempted to think that in 
spite of all the other evidence we should date the chapter earlier. 
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Fortunately the next oracle (vv. 7-9), which must surely refer to 
the great, gives the clue to the understanding of the problem. 

We find them swearing by “no gods”. Entirely consistently 
with this in Ezek. 8:7-12 the secret, heart worship of other gods 
(not merely false and perverted ideas of Jehovah worship) is 
attributed to the totality (seventy) of the elders of the people, 
but not to the common man.* It is dangerous to dogmatize, 
but it would be rash to affirm that the great of Jerusalem made 
a habit of swearing by heathen gods, at least in public. Jeremiah 
is suggesting that they are entralled and dominated by them. 
There is nothing surprising in this. There is every indication 
that the extremes of Manasseh’s apostasy were essentially a court 
cult, which had little influence on the ordinary man, except fatally 
to encourage him in his debasement of Jehovah worship. 

To this Jeremiah adds the frequenting of harlots’ houses and 
adultery. The language is too definite to allow us to think that 
idolatry is being here metaphorically described. 

Neither in tha New Testament nor in the Old do we find har- 
lotry and fornication treated in the more or less “Pharisaic” 
manner of much Protestantism. For the New Testament they 
are part of the natural life of the heathen world, obvious works 
of the flesh, but because they are a denial of God’s purpose in 
marriage (which is a type of the relationship of Christ to the 
Church !), they are in a Christian a denial of the indwelling of 
the Holy Spirit and of the power He gives. In the Old Testament 
one may detect some slight element of sympathy for the harlot 
(not the cult prostitute) as someone who has dropped through 
the bottom of society, but fornication is regarded as blindness 
to true values and true manhood. It is merely a result of deeper 
evils (cf. Hos. 4:13, 14) and hence finds but little mention in 
contrast to the stern denunciation and punishment of adultery. 
(In contrast to much modern Christian practice the two are 
clearly differentiated.) 

Whence then this sudden and apparently unprecedented rush 
to the harlots? There was a sexual element in religion through- 
out the Fertile Crescent, but “Goddesses of fertility play a much 
greater role among the Canaanites than they do among any other 
ancient people”.* “Sacred prostitution was apparently an almost 
invariable concomitant of the cult of the Phoenician and Syrian 


5’ The whole of Ezekiel 8 must be understood symbolically—see my 
Ezekiel: The Man and his Message, pp. 41-44. 
®*W. F. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity*, p. 177. 
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goddess”’. This would seem to have been “the iniquity of the 
Amorite” (Gen. 15:16). _ It is impossible to say how far this cus- 
tom took root in Israel, for the prophets shrank from giving details 
of the “Baal-worship” they denounced, and they normally referred 
to the gedeshah, the “holy woman”, or temple prostitute, as a 
zonah, or profane harlot. On the whole, however, we shall prob- 
ably be safe to say that cult prostitution remained marginal in 
Israel until Manasseh opened the gates wide to it. 

We need not doubt that the great men of Jerusalem had beauti- 
ful phrases to justify their ritual fornication, Expressions about 
the sanctity of sex are probably not mere modern inventions for 
justifying sexual abuse. Josiah swept away the whole system of 
cultic prostitution, but it had left its fires burning behind it. It 
soon became clear that it had been practised not to please God 
but to pander to the passions of the body. Those that had begun 
it in the sanctuary continued it in the brothel, very possibly with 
the same women, who had been put out of business and lost 
their livelihood by the reforms. 

But things did not stop here. Adultery for the Bible is one 
of the most grievous of all sins and in the Old Testament it is 
punishable with death. It is questionable whether it is primarily 
regarded as a sexual sin at all. It is a destruction of the covenant 
basis of the family, which is the basis of all society, and of the 
sense of property at its most intimate. Of all sins that man may 
commit there are few, if any, that more surely shake the pillars 
of ordered society. So when Jeremiah pictured the great as 
“well-fed lusty stallions, each neighing for his neighbour’s wife” 
(v. 8), he depicted a crumbling society in open revolt against the 
fundamental laws of conscience. 


The Fruit of Human Reformation 

As Jeremiah searched Jerusalem for the one who might win 
forgiveness for it, he found more than the bitter heritage of the 
past and of its apostasy. In vv. 26-29 we find for the first time 
a type pictured that has since become all too common in a religious 
society. 

In this period of Jeremiah’s activity we miss entirely all con- 
demnation of the principle that might is right. There is no echo 
of the fiery condemnation of the rich and ruthless rulers that we 
meet again and again in the eighth-century prophets. It seems 
clear that Josiah did not only do justice himself (22: 15, 16), but 


7W. F. Albright, Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, p. 75. 
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also watched over his subordinates and representatives to see 
that they did the same. 

Those Jeremiah condemns in vv. 26-29 were not merely men 
who had become great by enriching themselves by deceit. The 
emphatic stress on their failure to plead the cause of the father- 
less and needy makes it clear that they were men who were ex- 
pected to do it. In the Jerusalem of the late monarchy there 
were not many that could do this with any real effect, and these 
were the rich “princes”. There seems little doubt that we are 
dealing with the ancestors of those that devoured widows’ houses 
and for a pretence made long prayers (see Mk. 12:40). 

They had discovered that piety paid better dividends than vio- 
lence. By virtue of their high position and reputation for piety 
the wronged and helpless thronged to them begging for help. 
They doubtless received fine words and some help — the word 
soon goes round when nothing is to be hoped for — but their 
patrons saw to it that most of the rewards of “justice’’ remained 
sticking to their own fingers. Indeed the language suggests that 
they gave their help in such a way as to gain power and control 
over those they aided. The details matter little. The vital mat- 
ter is that under Josiah as with most man-made reforms greedy 
and evil men were soon able to harness religion to the chariot 
of gain. 

Another sign of this spirit Jeremiah found in the unholy alliance 
between priest and prophet (vv. 30,31). So long as the cultus 
was based on immemorial tradition maintained by the priests 
but with the king as unquestioned “head of the church”, there 
was little scope for innovations, unless indeed they were enforced 
by royal authority. The impression we gain from Kings and 
Chronicles is that the priests of Jerusalem, at least, acted as a 
consistently conservative element. But now both king and priests 
were subject to the Book of the Law. It is immaterial with 
what we identify it and to what period we attriblte its composi- 
lion; it did come as something new to the men of Josiah’s 
generation — it was earlier pointed out that only a handful could 
have been alive that remembered the temple cultus as it had 
been in the days of Hezekiah — and it supplied an objective 
standard by which tradition could be checked, a standard known 
to a wide and growing circle. 

Repeatedly the question must have been put, “How is this 
statement in the Book of the Law to be understood or applied?” 
In many cases tradition will have been accepted without demur, 
but in others the priests must have seen long-cherished privileges 
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threatened. This is where the prophet suddenly found himself 
in a position of exceptional importance. His oracle could settle 
for ever controversies on interpretation, and if it agreed with the 
previous priestly pronouncement, so much the better. 

No suggestion is being made that these men were vulgar de- 
ceivers. Wherever and whenever we find a reformation of religion 
in which the human element is uppermost, those responsible for 
_ it will almost infallibly come to think of it as “our reformation”. 
Once that stage is reached there comes the unshakable conviction 
that since they were used by God to begin the reformation, so 
only they can carry it on and build the future. However spiritual 
and wise a man may be, once he comes to think of himself as 
God’s necessary instrument, there is no foreseeing to what depths 
self-interest may drag him down. 

The highest of the Spirit's gifts is prophecy; its misuse therefore 
is most certain to bring disaster. For the priests their attempt 
to manipulate the written word of God meant exile and the 
destruction of the Temple. For the prophets, however, their 
attempt to force the voice of the Spirit was, within the life-time 
of many of them, to Iead to the despising and rejection of the 
whole popular prophetic movement and to tha speedy dying down 
of all prophecy until the Fulfilment of prophecy should come. 


What shall we say then? Was Jeremiah’s answer to God’s 
challenge true? Was there not even one whom he could find 
who would satisfy God’s not too onerous demands? 

There are those that suggest that as he came to know the life 
of Jerusalem better, he will have found a few, but I doubt that 
they are right. Ezekiel will have been no more than a lad at 
the time and so may be ignored. With all the other names that 
are suggested, we gain the impression that there was some fatal 
flaw of character somewhere. There is no indication that there 
was anyone, apart from Baruch, who was prepared to follow 
Jeremiah all the way in the remorseless logic of obedience to the 
divine will and revelation. This is not the place to discuss 
Baruch’s character, but quite apart from the probability that 
he was not in Jerusalem at the time, there are not wanting indi- 
cations that in spite of his loyalty to the lonely prophet, he was 
not able to appreciate to the full the will of God. His loyalty 
to God’s servant enabled him to rise above weaknesses to which 
he would otherwise infallibly have fallen a prey. 

For three and a half centuries Jerusalem had been the resting- 
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place of tht Ark, the place where Jehovah had willed that His 


glory should dwell and the capital city of the royal line of God's 
appointing; and at the end of it all Jeremiah looked in vain for 
one man. Over Jerusalem was written “Ichabod”, for the glory 
had departed and’ its doom was sure. So he raised the warning 
cry: | 

Fly for safety, you Benjamites, 

from the midst of Jerusalem; 

blow the war-horn in Tekoah, 

and raise a signal on Beth-ha-kerem; 

for trouble looms out of the north, 

and great destruction (6:1). 


(To be continued) 
Wallington, Surrey. 
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THE ATONEMENT IN THE 
EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS 


by STEPHEN S. SMALLEY 


Tis paper was read to the New T tament Study Group con- 
vened by the Tyndale Fellowship Biblical Research at 
Cambridge, July, 1959. © 


QE of the many hymns written by Charles Wesley, that active 
member of the Oxford Methodists who none the less remained 
faithful to the Anglican Church, perfectly and vigorously expresses 
the quintessential nature of the reign and priesthood of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Beginning “Hail the day that sees him rise” 
the hymn continues : 
Still for us he intercedes, 
His prevailing death he pleads, 
Near himself prepares our place, 
He the first-fruits of our race: 
Alleluia ! 
Here, in a moment, we are brought face to face with what is for 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews his central category of 
thought and interpretation which draws together the theology of 
the Epistle and gives it its distinctive character. For him, “priest- 
hood’” is more than a mere spring-board for some disquisition 
on moral truth; it is life and spirit. It is no precious accident, 
indeed, that Dr. Alexander Nairne’s famous work on this Epistle, 
an Epistle which almost begins as it ends with a reference to the 
priestly work of Christ, is called The Epistle of Priesthood (1915). 
We shall not quarrel, I imagine, with those scholars who wish 
to place the Epistle to the Hebrews in a Judaic-Alexandrian set- 
ting. Professor H. Clavier, in the new volume in memory of T. 
W. Manson, New Testament Essays (1959), notes that this ascrip- 
tion is scarcely contestable, “‘et rarement contestée” (p. 86). As 
it happens the Dean Emeritus of Jesus College, Cambridge, has 
‘ queried the prescence of a Jewish hand in the Epistle (“a very 
strange Jew, if so”); but we may grant without doubt that our 
consideration of the atonement in Hebrews must proceed against 
a background of contrasted world-orders as Platonic as it is 
Philonic. This will govern the writer’s total conception of reality 
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and finality, with reference to the death of Christ, and give us the 
clue to his understanding of its significance. 

In his article on “The Eschatology of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews” in the Dodd Festschrift,’ to which we shall return, C. 
Kingsley Barrett has pointed out the link which exists in this 
Epistle between atonement and eschatology, and the close contact 
which is maintained as a result with the line of primitive Christian 
theology. We are, of course, already aware of the characteristic 
tension in Hebrews between toa&traf and tdvrote in its theo- 
logy of atonement. But it is significant that the priestly work 
of Christ on the Cross is seen by our writer not in splendid and 
discontinuous isolation, but as part of a whole redemptive move- 
ment initiated by the graca of God (2:9, which is in fact the only 
reference to the love of God in the Epistle). 

In the section 1:1-10:18, the writer expounds the doctrines of 
the person of Christ in terms of revelation (chs. 1-3), and of the 


-work of Christ in terms of redemption (chs. 4-10). And just as 


pre-existence and incarnation feature in the christological section, 
so the death of Christ in chapters 4-10 is conceived as the focus 
of a vast doctrinal sweep which begins with the incarnation, in- 
cludes the exaltation and anticipates the second advent. The 


doctrinal summary which Opens the Epistle, for example, places 
the reference to the xadapioyov t&v dyaptidv (1: 3) firmly 


within the context of descent and ascent, of Bethlehem and the 
Mount of Ascension. The same is true 2:9, where Christ’s 
“tasting of death for everyone”? picks up the pattern of humilia- 
lion and exaltation which forms the basis of Psalm 8 — a pattern 
which finds its new fulfilment in Him who was made for a little 
time (or, with Westcott, “a little’”’)* lower than the angels, and 
who was eventually crowned with glory and honour. 

And this is of course an imperative part of the writer’s theology 


‘of priesthood. He is steadily resisting any interpretation of the 


priestly office which regards it as simply institutional. But 
throughout his exposition of its eternal character, he is equally 
anxious to safeguard any suggestion that Christ was sufficiently 
unlike any other priest for His ministry in these terms to become 
ineffectual. This is the reason for the famous insistence on the 


1The Background of the New Testament and its Eschatology (1956), 
pp. 363 ff. 

2 The biblical quotations throughout are taken from the Revised Stan- 
dard Version. 

8 Westcott, B. F., The Epistle to the Hebrews (3rd edn., 1909), ad loc., 
p. 45. 
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_ humanity of our Lord throughout the Epistle (4: 15 passim); and 

it leads Pére C. Spicq in his commentary in the Etudes Bibliques 
series (1952) to conclude, in his note on 2: 14 ff., that the death 
of Christ is “envisagée dans le prolongement direct et comme 
immédiat dans I’incarnation”.* 

Nor is it simply, as even Dr. Leon Morris seems to imply in his 
christological study The Lord from Heaven (1958, pp. 85 f.), that 
oun Lord went through feas and learning of obedience and strong 
crying and tears é ais Tis oapKos as 
an exemplary trial run, so to speak, just to show that it could 
be done. The suffering involved in the incarnation and life and 
ministry Of Jesus, as well as in the obedience of the cross, was 
surely suffering at its deepest level, a “sympathy” which was 
the real and tragic outcome of an identification with those He 
came to save as complete, and in the widest sense priestly, in the 
Bérrricya Of the cross as in the river Jordan itself. 

We must turn in detail, then, to the work of Christ in Hebrews, 
and consider its character and its achievement. 

In his study of the teaching of this Epistle in The Cross of 
Christ (1956), Dr. Vincent Taylor discusses the atonement in 
Hebrews in both its vicarious and representative aspects (pp. 54ff.). 
He is here summarizing the important and detailed findings he 
reported in The Atonement in New Testament Teaching (1940), 
where he came to the conclusion that a priestly ministry of Christ, 
which is undertaken on our behalf and as our representative, is 
as far as the Greek and the theology of the Epistle in these re- 
spects will allow us to go. 

Now clearly both these notes are axiomatic for the thought and 
argument of the writer. Jesus tasted death Umip tavtds (2:9); 
He now appears before the face of God Urip fudv (9:24); and 
He ever lives to make intercession Utip av’té&v (7:25). Sim- 
ilarly, Christ is a merciful and faithful High Priest secundum 
ordinem Melchizedek, tis 1d Tas ayaptias ToU Aaov 
(2:17), who is not only given a name which, as Dr. Taylor says, 
“itself implies a representative office”,® but also effects a ministry 
which is “for us” to the extent that we can claim this High 
Priest as Our Own: To1oUTov Eyouev dpyiepta (8:1; cf. 10:21). 

But have we proceeded along this line as far as we may? Dr. 
James Denney for one, does not think so. His argument, in The 


‘ L’Epitre aux Hébreux, Vol. I, p. 293, n. 1. 
5 The Atonement in New Testament Teaching, p. 12°. 
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Death of Christ, is rotated around the unavoidable relation he 
discovers in Hebrews between sin and death, the focus of which 
becomes clear in 9: 14: “Christ, who through the eternal Spirit 
(Sic alaviov) offered himself without blemish to 
God”. The phrase ITvevperros alwviou has been interpreted 
in a variety of ways. Calvin suggests that the thought is that 
of the death of Christ becoming saving to us through the power 
of the Holy Spirit;*. Bishop Westcott’ and Pére Spicq® take it 
to mean that in the sacrificial act of suffering the divine person- 
ality of Jesus (tvedya) was in complete harmony with the Spirit 
of God (trvetpa alcviov); while Denney himself believes that the 
use Of aldvios in association with trvedya means that “Christ’s 
offering of Himself without spot to God has an absolute or ideal 
character”’.® 

We shall begin to see the significance of this verse, which is — 
central to the writer’s description of Jesus’ entry into the Holy 
Place (9:12), anticipated by the shadowy godesh godashim (9:3), 
when we recall the character of God and the nature of sin as 
these appear in Hebrews. God is “the living God” (3:12 ef al.), 
who reveals Himself in the activities of creation (11:3), incarnation 
(1:2) and judgment (4:12 and 12:23). Although the description 
of God as “a consuming fire’’ (12: 29), to whom worship, rever- 
ence and awe are due (28), is austere as well as majestic, it is im- 
portant to see that the irruption of sin, which the writer considers 
with intense seriousness, constitutes both the reason for God's 
holy reaction in judgment (10:26 ff., though this refers in particu- 
lar ta the condition of apostasy), and the ground for His redemp- 
tive activity in Christ. As a result God, who has established 
the new covenant, anticipated by Jeremiah, finally and fully in 
Christ, has provided the way for men to “draw nigh” to Him 
(7:19); so that faith becomes well-pleasing to Him (chapter 11), 
and He can equip men with everything good to do His will 
(13: 21). 

The question, however, remains. The sacrificial offering of 
Jesus, which replaces once and, for all the types of the priesthood 
of Melchizedek and the Levitical ritual, provides the basis for 
a new relationship of fellowship between God and men (described 
by Paul in terms of xataAAcyt, and by this author in terms of 


® Commentaries on the Epistle to the Hebrews in the Calvin Translation 
Society edition (by John Owen) of 1853, p. 204. 

7 Op. cit., p. 264. 8 Op. cit., p. 258. 

* The Death of Christ (new edn., ed. R. V. G. Tasker, 1950), p. 129. 
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entrance to the holiest), and makes response from man’s side 
not only possible but also imperative. What has made the dif- 
ference? Vincent Taylor is prepared to see that the act of re- 
demption is accomplished by Christ alone, since man is “incap- 
able of effecting the removal of sin”.*° But he is unwilling to 
admit that language of this kind even grazes the edge of sub- 
stitution. If, nonetheless, we can now draw nigh to the holy place 
by a new and living way opened for us im the curtain of Christ’s 
own body (10: 19 ff.),*2 where before we were excluded, are we 
compelled to rule out the possibility that the priestly work of 
Christ on the cross of Calvary is the indispensable middle term 
in this progression? In this sense at least the sacrificial action 
of Christ, by which He achieves something for man that could 
not otherwise be achieved, and which becomes therefore the 
ground of man’s acceptance by God, may be regarded as 
substitutionary. 

We have thought of the character of the death of Christ in 
this Epistle as vicarious, representative and, in the allowed sense, 
substitutionary. We must consider now the sacrificial nature 
of the atonement in Hebrews. The notion of covenant is of 
course central to the writer’s treatment of the Cross as a sacrifice. 
Against a background of Old Testament service and ceremonial, 
tabernacle and Tishri, the writer describes for the benefit of his 
Jewish readers, for whom the significance of this ethos would be 


immediate, the character of the new covenant replacing the old, 


of which the Lord Jesus Christ is both the inauguration and the 
pledge. Superior to Moses in the sphere of history, and to Aaron 
in the sphere of salvation, Jesus by virtue of His inherent nature 
— “He reflects the glory of God and bears the very stamp of 
His nature” (1:3) — is able to become not only Priest on our 
behalf, since He shares our nature, but also Victim in our stead, 
since His offering is uniquely Gyapos (9:14). And the 
quality of His priesthood and priestly action is distinctively 
abiding : 

Thou art a priest for ever, 

After the order of Melchizedek (7:17). 

As such, the work of Christ as High Priest takes on a radically 

different character from that typical of the Levitical system. 


10 The Atonement in New Testament Teaching, p. 117. 

11 Professor C. F. D. Moule (The Sacrifice of Christ, 1956, p. 22) agrees 
that this exegesis of the passage is more illuminating than that which 
occurs in Westcott’s comment (op. cit., ad loc., pp. 321 ff.), where the veil, 
and the flesh of Christ, are dissociated. 
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Indeed, argues the writer, had it been otherwise, there would 
have been no need for “another priest to arise” of the line of 
Melchizedek rather than of Aaron (7: 11). His work therefore be- 
comes pol saad effective in the moral and not simply the 

with the ouvelSnois of the worship- 
per, wong not only with “food and drink and various ablutions” 
(9:10). In line with this, the sacrifice of Christ is able to effect 
a redemption from transgression ( trapéPacts ), and not merely 
from error (dyvénua, 9:15 and 7). 

Furthermore, it is of the very essence of the death of Christ, 
as Pére Spicq reminds us in his commentary on 9:14, that it 
should be a voluntary self-surrender (cf. 9: 25).** As true as this 
remains, we are not allowed to forget that the event of Calvary 
falls within the total schema of God (cf. Acts 2:23 and Romans 
3:25), so that without any apparent contradiction our author is 
able to speak also of Christ being once offered ( 6 ypiotds &tra€ 
mpocevexGels, 9: 28). And in this capacity He bore the sin of 
many, by the offering of His own blood. Scholarly debate has 
raged around the meaning of the biblical term  alya, and the 
gulf between “life released” (Westcott and Dewar) and “life 
yielded in death” (Dr. Morris and Mr. Stibbs) remains un- 
bridged.** For our purposes it is sufficient to notice that the 

self-sacrifice of Christ went to the effective limit of redemptive 
it was a suffering unto death tov aipartos 

So much for the character and scope of the death of Christ 
in Hebrews. But the writer does not end here. His is a practical 
as much as a theological task, and for this reason he is anxious 
that his Hebrew-Christian readers should see Jesus not merely as 
Victim and Priest, but also as Priest and King. It is this High 
Priest whom we have, who has not only accomplished his sacri- 
ficial and priestly work on the Cross, but also been exalted to 
the right hand of the throne of the Majesty in heaven (8:1). The 
exaltation of Jesus, indeed, overshadows His resurrection in this 
Epistle; but precisely because at the same time it presupposes it, 
those who believe in Him can be described as already “partakers 


12 Op. cit., ad loc., Vol. Il. p. 258. 

13 Vide: Westcott, B. F., op. cit., pp. 295-7; Dewar, L., “The Biblical 
Use of the Term Blood”, in the Journal of Theological Studies for October, 
1953, pp. 203-8; Morris, L., The Apostolic Preaching of the Cross (1955), 
pp. 108 ff.; and Stibbs, A. M., The Meaning of the Word “Blood” in 
Scripture (2nd edn., 1954), pp. 29-32. 
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of a heavenly calling” (3: 1), and even pétoxoi tov xpiotoU 
(3:14). It is the fact that Christ, the forerunner on our behalf 


(6:20), has entered into the very presence of God for us (9:24), 
which forms the ground of the worshipper’s confidence (10:22) 
and of the writer’s exhortation. “Let us,”” he concludes, ‘draw 
near.” And again, since human death is to be followed by divine 
judgment, and the death of Christ by His parousia in glory and 
the final judgment (9:27 f.), what other reaction can be ours, the 
writer seems to say, than that of complete identification with 
the great Shepherd of the sheep (13:20), who has made entry 
into true “rest” possible? Still with the priestly pattern in mind, 
therefore, he is able to conclude with a note of challenge which 
seems to contradict the movement of the previous exhortation, 
but in fact completes it: “Therefore let us go forth” (13:13). 

The author of this Epistle is “intensely concerned”, as Professor 
C. F. D. Moule says in his book The Sacrifice of Christ, “with 
the finality of the work of God in Christ” (p.22). But there is 
also a very real sense in which God’s work of reconciliation in 
Christ becomes, on the basis of its once-for-all achievement, a 
“standing intercession” (ibid., p.38). The redemptive efficacy of 
the Atonement, in other words, remains continually active; and 
I for one would hesitate to limit the meaning of tvrvyxdvew 
(7:25) simply to the area suggested by the activity of the Spirit 
in Romans 8:26, where the same word occurs. Indeed, as Sanday 
and Headlam point out in their commentary on that verse, the 
original sense of the word is of the most inclusive nature,’* so 
that with Westcott we may construe the phrase as meaning 
“human needs of every kind find interpretation by the Spirit 
and effective advocacy by Christ.”** 

And lest any should feel that I am here laying myself open to 
inroads of all kinds of eucharistic misunderstanding, let me boldly 
declare with a protestant fervour for which I have equally the 
support of the Vice-Principal of Oak Hill and the Lady Margaret’s 
Professor in the University of Cambridge, that the nature of the 
TeAciwois of priesthood and reconciliation in Christ is such 
as will strictly preclude any kind of repetitive self-offering.’* 
What then is offered at the hands of our interceding High Priest? 
It is, surely, in the language of the 1662 prayer of oblation, “the 


14 Sanday, W., and Headlam, A. C., The Epistle to the Romans (1.C.C., 
1898): ad loc., p. 213. 

18 Op. cit., ad loc., p. 194. 

16 Stibbs, A. M., op. cit., pp. 30 f.; Moule, C. F. D., op. cit., p. 39. 
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benefits of his passion.” And it is because the offering is by 
nature manward and not Godward (except in so far as the activity 
of pleading an accomplished offering constitutes an offering), that 
we as members of the Body of Christ can more easily see the 
Eucharist as the focus of our acceptance of God’s verdict on sin, 
and of God’s acceptance of Christ’s work of atonement on our 
behaif. 

We may therefore accept the eschatological perspective of C. 
K. Barrett which we noticed at the outset, and see that in Christ 
as Victor and Son, “eternal redemption has already been wrought, 
but awaits complete application and fulfilment”.'* There is a 
very real sense in which the fact and the meaning of atonement 
belong together. 

From our study of the atonement in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
may I be allowed to draw two practical conclusions? Extensively, 
we are provided in this Epistle with a theology for the practice 
of evangelism which is timeless and crucial precisely because of 
its ultimate expression of the finished and continuing work of 
Christ. “Let us draw near ... let us go forth.” Here we are 
given par excellence a study of the intellectual basis and moral 
incentive of the Church’s mission. By this we may live, and upon 
this we must act. Secondly and intensively, the presentation in 
Hebrews of the ministry of Christ, seen from a ceaseless number 
of theological and chronological points of view, remains, in Dr. 
Vincent Taylor’s words, “a theme for adoring meditation”.** In 
the face of this unchanging and unchangeable priesthood, we 
have entered upon holy ground and are silenced. Numen adest. 
God in all His righteousness and mercy is present, to whom are 
outstretched in standing intercession the nail-pierced hands of His 
exalted and victorious Son. Willingly therefore shall we sing, 
in the words of that same hymn by Charles Wesley : 

See, he lifts his hands above, 
See, he shows his prints of love; 
Hark, his gracious lips bestow 
Blessings on his Church below : 
Alleluia ! 


17 Loc. cit., p. 386. 
18 The Cross of Christ, p. 59. 
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THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE 
CORINTHIANS : AN EXPANDED 
PARAPHRASE 


I. THE COMFORT OF GOD (Ch. 1: 1-7: 16) (Continued) 
(f) The Christian Hope (Ch. 4:1 - 5:10) 


THis then is the ministry which we have to discharge, and by 

God's mercy we do not lose heart. We have renounced all 
secret and shameful devices; we do not behave craftily or adul- 
terate the message of God. We practise transparent sincerity, 
and thus we commend ourselves to everyone’s conscience as in 
God’s sight. Our gospel may be obscure to some, but if so, it 
is Obscure to those who are on the way to ruin, because their 
unbelieving minds have been blinded by the deity of this present 
age. His aim is to prevent the illumination of Christ’s glorious 
gospel from dawning upon them. Christ’s glorious gospel, I say, 
not Ours: it is Christ, the very image of God, that we proclaim. 
We do not advertise ourselves, but we proclaim Christ Jesus 
as Lord; as for us, we present ourselves to you as your servants 
for Jesus’ sake. Yes: the God who said, “Let light shine forth 
out of darkness”, is the God who has shone in our hearts to 
illuminate them with the knowledge of His glory reflected in the 
face of Christ. 

This glorious gospel is the treasure with which we have been 
entrusted. The treasure is kept in earthenware containers, indeed, 
but that is to make it manifest that the surpassing majesty of 
the power of this gospel is God’s, that it does not proceed from 
us. We are hard-pressed at every turn, but never distressed be- 
yond measure; always suffering privation, but never bereft of all 
help; persecuted, but never deserted; knocked down, but never 
finished off. We continually carry the death of Jesus about in 
our bodies, so that Jesus’ life may also be displayed in these 
same bodies. I mean that, alive as we are, we are always being 
exposed to death for Jesus’ sake, in order that His resurrection- 
life may be the more openly displayed in our mortal flesh. Death, 
then, is at work in us, while life is at work in you. 

Yet we have the same spirit of faith as the psalmist had when 
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he said, “I believe, and that is why I have spoken.”' We too 
believe, and that is why we speak as we do; for we know that 
He who raised up our Lord Jesus will raise us up also to share 
Jesus’ resurrection and bring us into His own presence along with 
you. All that we endure, we endure for your sakes, so that the 
grace bestowed so abundantly on us may call forth the more 
thanksgiving from you, and thus redound to the glory of God. 

That is why, as I said, we do not lose heart. Even if our 
_ outer man wastes away, our inner man is being renewed day by 
: day. The affliction which we have to endure for the time being 
is, after all, a light one; it 1s producing for us in ever-increasing 
abundance an eternity of glory which far outweighs it — and 
meanwhile we keep our eyes fixed on the invisible realities, and 
not on the things that can be seen. The things that can be seen 
are of temporary duration; the invisible realities last for ever. 

This we know, that if the earthly tent which is our present 
dwelling-place is taken down, we receive from God a house not 
built by human hands, an eternal home in heaven. In our present 
tent we sigh with deep longing to be “clothed” with our heavenly 
abode, so that, thus clothed, we shall not have to appear in dis- 
embodied nakedness. So long as we stay in this temporary tent, 
you see, we sigh under a sense, of oppression; it is not that we 
want to be unclothed but rather clothed — we want to have our 
present mortal body swallowed up by immortal life. It is God 
who fashioned us for this very end, and He has given us His 
Spirit as an advance pledge of it. 

So we are full of confidence all the time; we know that, so 
long as we are at home in this present body, we are away from 
our true home with the Lord (for it is faith, not sight, that keeps 
us going at present) — we are full of confidence, I say, and our 
settled preference is to be away from home so far as this body 
is concerned, and to be truly at home with the Lord. And that 
is why it is our constant ambition, whether at home or away from 
home, to win His approval. All of us must make a public ap- 
pearance before the tribunal of Christ, so that each one may 
receive the due recompense for the deeds he has done by means 
of this earthly body, be they, good or bad. 

(g) The Ministry of Reconciliation (Ch. 5:11 - 6:13) 

With the fear of the Lord in our hearts, then, we appeal to 
men, while our motives are exposed to the eye of God and (I 
hope) to your conscience too. No, we are not beginning to com- 


1 Ps, 116: 10. 
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mend ourselves again; we are giving you an Opportunity to boast 
about us in reply to those people who boast in outward appear- 
ance, not in the inward reality of the heart. Are we mad, as 


some thin? Well, let God be glorified. Are we sober and. 


sensible? That is for your advantage. It is the love of Christ 
that is the impelling force behind all that we do: since one died 
for all, our conclusion is that all for whom He died died in Him. 
Why did He die for all? It was so that those who are raised 
to new life in Him should not live any more for their own inter- 
ests, but for His, since He not only died for them but rose again. 

For the future, then, we do not know anyone in terms of a 
relationship which is purely of this earth. Even if we used to 
know Christ Himself in a purely earthly manner, that is not 
the way we are to know Him from now on. So then, whenever 
someone comes to be “in Christ”, a new creation takes place; the 
old order has passed away and the new has come into being. 
All this is the work of God. It is God who has reconciled us 
to Himself through Christ and, has entrusted us with this ministry 
of reconciliation. As we discharge this ministry we proclaim that 
in Christ God was reconciling a universe to Himself, no longer 
counting men’s misdeeds against them, and that He has given 
us this message of reconciliation to proclaim. We are ambassa- 
dors on Christ’s behalf; God, we may say, is extending His invita- 
tion to men through us as we urge them for Christ’s sake to be 
reconciled to God. The One whose conscience was unstained by 
sin is the One whom God has appointed to be a sin-offering on 
our behalf, so that in Him we might become the very righteousness 
of God. | 

As fellow-workers in God’s service, then, we entreat you not 
to frustrate the grace of God which you have received. You know 
what the Scripture says : 

At an acceptable time I have listened to you; 
In the day of deliverance I have come to your aid.? 

The “acceptable time” is now; the “day of deliverance” is now. 
We try to put no stumbling-block in anyone’s way, lest our minis- 
try should come into disrepute. We endeavour rather to commend 
ourselves as true servants of God, showing the utmost patience 
amid affliction, distress, privation, beatings, imprisonments, riots, 
hard labour, sleeplessness, fasting. We seek to be characterized 
by purity of life, spiritual knowledge, forbearance and gentleness, 
by the grace of the Holy Spirit and unfeigned love, while we 


2 Isa. 49: 8. 
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proclaim the truth in the power of God. Righteousness is our 
armour on the right side and the left, as we persevere amid honour 
or dishonour, ill repute or good repute. We are called deceivers, 
though we are honest men; we are ignored, yet we are well known; 
we are constantly exposed to death, and yet (as you see) we con- 
tinue to live; we are chastised, but not put to death; we are over- 
whelmed with sorrow but always full of joy; we are poor, and 
yet we enrich many; we are destitute, and yet secure in our pos- 
session of everything. 

Look, my dear friends at Corinth, we are speaking to you 
frankly; our hearts are open before you. It is not in our estima- 
tion of you that you are limited, but in your own affections. 
Please do as much for us — after all, it is to our own children 
that we are speaking — open your hearts to us. 

(h) Warning against Pagan Associations (Ch. 6:14 - 7:1) 

Do not be mismated with unbelievers. What share can right- 
eousness have with unrighteousness? What has light in common 
with darkness? How can Christ agree with Belial? How can 
a believer be partner with an unbeliever? What has God’s san- 
ctuary to do with idols? Remember, we are the sanctuary of 
the living God. God Himself has said : 

I will dwell in their midst, I will walk among them; 

I will be their God, they shall be my people.* 

Touch nothing that is unclean;* 

Then I will receive you® and be your Father, 

And you shall be my sons and daughters : 

Thus speaks the Lord Almighty.¢ 
With promises like these, my dear friends, let us purify ourselves 
from everything that defiles; let us bring holiness to full fruition 
in the fear of God. 

(i) Paul’s Confidence in the Corinthian Christians (Ch. 7:2-16) 

Please, make room for us in your hearts. We have wronged 
none of you, injured none, defrauded none. I am not trying to 
condemn you when I say this; I have told you already that you 
have a secure place in our hearts, come death, come life. | 
certainly use the utmost freedom in what I say to you, but then 
I boast to the uttermost when I speak about you to others. 1 
have been comforted to the full; in all the affliction I have to 
endure I bubble over with joy. 


SLev. 26: 11 f. ‘*Isa. 52: 11. ‘%Ezek. 20: 34. 
*Hos. 1: 10. 
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And why? When we came into Macedonia, we could not 
feel at all settled; affliction beset us on every hand. We had 
conflict all around us, and fears at heart. But God, Comforter 
of the downcast, brought us comfort then by the arrival of Titus’ 
— and not only by his arrival, but also by the comfort which he 
himself had received on your account. As he told us of your 
earnest longing for us, your mourning over what had happened, 
your eager zeal to right the wrong, I rejoiced more and more. 

Now, even if I did grieve you with that letter of mine, I am 
not sorry that I sent it. Even if I was sorry at the time, when 
I saw how much it grieved you (if only for the time being), yet 
I am glad not because you were grieved, but because your grief 
made you repent. It was God who made you grieve like that, 
to prevent my letter from causing you any harm. Grief which 
comes from God leads to repentance and brings about a release 
over which no one need repent; the world’s grief is deadly in its 
effect. 

For look at the effect of this God-given grief of yours! What 
concern it produced in your hearts! What eagerness to vindicate 
yourselves! What indignation! What fear! What earnest 
longing! What ardour! What determination to punish the 
wrongdoer! You have put yourselves completely in the right 
with regard to this matter. 

So then, if I did write you such a letter, it was not because of 
the wrongdoer or the wronged party; it was for your own sakes 
— that your concern for us might be openly shown, that it might 
be plain both to yourselves and to God. And that is the ground 
of our comfort. 

And over and above our comfort we found further cause for 
rejoicing in Titus’s joy; his spirit had been so greatly refreshed 
by you all. I had boasted to him about you, and you did not 
let me down. No! I had spoken the unvarnished truth to you, 
and similarly our boasting about you was seen by Titus to be 
nothing but the truth. Now his affection for you keeps on grow- 
ing as he calls to mind your obedience — the spirit of fear and 
trembling with which you received him. I do rejoice because of 
my perfect confidence in you. 


(To be continued) 


7 Cf. ch. 2: 13. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Gospels Reconsidered. A Selection of Papers read at the Inter- 
national Congress on the Four Gospels in 1957. (Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell. 1960. vi, 222 pp. 27s. 6d.) 


F. L. Cross, who holds the Lady Margaret’s Chair of 

Divinity in Oxford, serves his fellow-theologians in many ways, but 

not least by organizing from time to time large international conferences 

to explore some important area of theological scholarship. In 1957 he 

organized such a conference for the study of the four Gospels. In the 

course of the conference practically all aspects of Gospel study were dealt 

with, and many (though not all) of the papers read were subsequently 

published in a large volume entitled Studia Evangelica, the latest addition 
thus far to the famous Berlin series of Texte und Untersuchungen. 

It was a happy thought to collect some of the most significant of these 
papers and republish them in a smaller volume (a “more moderately 
priced volume”, says the Foreword; if it be thought that this is an odd 
description of a volume costing 27s. 6d., let it be borne in mind that 
Studia Evangelica costs between £7 and £8 !). 

Here, then, we have sixteen studies in the Gospels. One of these, Dr. 
Riesenfeld’s papers on “The Gospel Tradition and its Beginnings”, was 
also published as a separate pamphlet; it was reviewed by Dr. Earle Ellis 
in THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY for Jan.-March, 1959. There is an im- 
portant and informative paper by Professor Kurt Aland on “The Present 
Position of New Testament Textual Criticism”. One interesting fact which 
he mentions is that, not long before the holding of this congress, the 
German Kommission fiir spdtantike Religionsgeschichte, of which he is 
chairman, was permitted to photograph almost all the Greek manuscripts 
and fragments of the New Testament in the libraries of the Soviet Union, 
amounting to some 370. These photographs should be a considerable 
asset to the work of the scholars engaged on the International Project to 
Establish a New Critical Apparatus of the Greek New Testament, in which 
Professor Aland himself plays a leading part. He emphatically denies that 
“everything has been done in this field and we can for practical purposes 
rest satisfied with the text in use. On the contrary, the decisive task still 
lies ahead” (p. 15). 

Among the other papers in this volume special attention should be dir- 
ected to two on the Fourth Gospel—‘*The New Look on the Fourth Gos- 
pel” by Dr. John A. T. Robinson (now Bishop of Woolwich), and “The 
Purpose of St. John’s Gospel” by Professor W. C. van Unnik of Utrecht. 
Dr. Robinson takes account of the new light thrown on the Fourth Gospel 
by the Qumran discoveries, and casts doubt on some of the most generally 
accepted presuppositions of recent Johannine criticism. He maintains that 
in this Gospel there is “a real continuity, not merely in the memory of one 
old man, but in the life of an on-going community, with the earliest days 
of Christianity” (p. 166). Professor van Unnik maintains that John’s 
avowed purpose of leading his readers to believe “that Jesus is the Christ” 
(Giohn 20: 31) indicates that he has a Jewish-missionary aim in view, and 
concludes that he wrote “to bring the visitors of a synagogue in the 
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Diaspora (Jews and Godfearers) to belief in Jesus as the Messiah of Israel” 
(p. 195). Thus both these papers contribute to the present strong tendency 
to emphasize the Jewish, rather than the Hellenistic, basis for this Evan- 
gelist’s thought. 


It is certainly gratifying that papers of this calibre should be made more 
accessible to British readers in this collection than they are in the pages 
of Studia Evangelica. F.F.B. 


Ancient Judaism and the New Testament. By Frederick C. Grant. (Oliver 
& Boyd, Edinburgh and London. 1960. xvii, 194 pp. 21s.) 


bon American edition of this work by Professor Grant was reviewed by 

Dr. Earle Ellis in THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY for April-June, 1960. 
We are glad to greet it now in a British edition. For a convinced Hel- 
lenist, Dr. Grant shows a refreshingly broad and deep sympathy with all 
that is good and true in Judaism, and his book should go far to dispel the 
suspicion sometimes voiced by Jews that the higher criticism of the Bible 
is really the “higher anti-Semitism” (although we cannot go so far as one 
enthusiastic reviewer who calls it “without question, the most important 
book that has ever been written on Jewish and Christian relations”). Dr. 
Grant has a mind of his own on the various subjects that he touches, and 
expresses that mind in delightfully incisive language. What can we say 
but “Amen!” when he ascribes the way in which intelligent people today 
are taken in by the most fantastic theories about Christian origins to such 
causes as “the type of reading common today, when novels are accepted 
in lieu of history and when fiction is preferred to the basic documents of 
the past” ? He mentions also “the inability of most persons to check 
what they read by reference to the original sources, which are often in 
another language”; this is, of course, inevitable, but it is specially deplor- 
able when such persons cannot confidently turn for the help they need 
to Christian ministers, for the same inability “is a very great even if 
unrecognized handicap of many clergymen, who undertake to expound or 
defend the scriptures without understanding the languages in which they 
are written” (p. 19). A word from such an influential source in defence 
of the maintenance of Hebrew and Greek in the theological curriculum is 
most welcome. Equally welcome is his insistence that the New Testament 
cannot be properly understood without “a deep and sympathetic under- 
standing of the Old Testament” (pp. 160 f.), and also his condemnation of 
the “neglect of classical scholarship in theological education” (p. 168). 


To take another example, he criticizes “the substitution of Jesus’ ‘mes- 
sianic consciousness’ for the traditional threefold office of Christ as 
‘prophet, priest and king’, set forth in the older biblical theology—ob- 
viously in a symbolic sense. The older terminology was derived from the 
biblical documents; the new is derived from modern psychology, and is 
obscure, debatable, and at best far from adequate” (p. 34). Perhaps our 
modern refashioners of the theological curriculum would dismiss Dr. Grant 
as an old-fashioned reactionary, but the reviewer is encouraged to find 
himself in-such good company. There are many points of detail on which 
he would dissent from Dr. Grant, but he is glad to have read such a wise, 
forthright and stimulating book. F.F.B. 
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The Newberry Study Bible. Edited by Thomas Newberry. Large-type 
reference edition, complete with supplements. (Kregel Publications, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1960. xxiii, 1,190 ; xxiv, 394; 115 pp. $17.50.) 


tbr large-type edition of The Englishman's Bible has been unobtainable 
for a long time, and it is good to see this reprint of the 1886 edition. 

It is in essence the Authorized Version of the English Bible, equipped 
with an apparatus of notes designed as far as possible to give some under- 
standing of the nuances of the Hebrew and Greek texts to the student who 
has no knowledge of these languages. ~ 

Thomas Newberry, the editor of The Englishman's Bible, was born in 
1811 and died in 1901. He resided for many years at Weston-super-Mare, 
England, and from there he exercised a long and fruitful expository minis- 
try, both oral and written. He was a careful student of the Bible in 
Hebrew and Greek. Evidence of his minute attention to the sacred text 
lies before me as I write, in a. beautiful copy of Tischendorf’s transcription 
of the New Testament according to the Codex Sinaiticus, presented to him 
by friends in London in 1863, which is annotated throughout in his neat 
handwriting. It was after twenty-five years devoted to such study that he 
conceived the plan of putting its fruits at the disposal of his fellow- 
Christians in The Englishman's Bible. 

The reader who wishes to derive the fullest profit from this study Bible 
should familiarize himself with the various signs which appear in the text. 
These signs constitute what might almost be called a massorah to the 
English Bible. Perhaps the most valuable are those which indicate the 
tenses of Hebrew and Greek verbs. Other useful signs show which divine 
name is used in any particular place, and which of the several possible 
words is rendered “man”. It is helpful, too, to see at a glance when the 
personal pronoun is actually expressed in the original, and not simply 
implied in the inflection of the verb. The New Testament footnotes with 
their lists of textual variants add to the value of the work. 

The Hebrew or Greek student will notice a number of instances in which 
Thomas Newberry’s linguistic scholarship has been left behind by the 
progress of knowledge and research. For example, his explanation of the 
name “Jehovah” as combining three separate forms of the verb “to be” 
in Hebrew is untenable. A number of his marginal interpretations of 
non-Hebrew proper names must be revised; thus “Nergal-sharezer” (Jer. 
39: 3) does not mean “Mars the brightness of light” but “Nergal defend 
the king”. The diagram of Greek prepositions in the introduction to the 
New Testament part of the volume requires modification in the light of 
Hellenistic usage. 

Here and there, as in his note on the Seventy Weeks at the end of the 
Book of Daniel, the editor indicates his adherence to a moderate futurism 
in prophetic exegesis. This appears, too, in his study of Ezekiel’s temple 
and land-division, which this new edition includes in a supplement along 
with his studies of the Mosaic tabernacle and Solomon's temple. 

But he had no axe to grind ; his aim was to make Scripture, to the best 
of his ability, self-explanatory, not to impose a scheme of his own on the 
sacred text. In this regard his work forms a striking and pleasing contrast 
to certain other annotated editions of the Authorized Version, to which 
(for all their popularity) Newberry’s Bible is far superior as an aid to 
Bible study. It is a pleasure to commend this reissue to Bible readers 
throughout the English-speaking world. F.F.B. 
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The Apocalypse Today. By Thomas F. Torrance. (James Clarke & Co, 

Ltd., London. 1960. 188 pp. 13s. 6d.) 
Preaching from Revelation. By Albert H. Baldinger. ( Zondervan Pub. 

lishing House, Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. 1960. 128 pp. $2.00.) 
A WRITER in THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY some months ago, reviewing 

a book by Professor Torrance, spoke of the problem of communica- 
tion involved in grasping the purport of his language. Professor Torrance 
has the apostolic gift of speaking wisdom among the initiated, but he has 
another gift, equally apostolic, of making divine truth plain to men and 
women who have no pretensions to the higher learning. 

Here we have a volume of expository sermons on the book of Revela- 
tion, preached during and after the war to congregations in Alyth and 
Aberdeen. They have been published in book form at the request of the 
author’s friends.'. He warns us, however, that “they are not meant for 
the scholar but for the ordinary member of the Church who increasingly 
turns to this book for comfort and strength but often finds little to guide 
his understanding outside the fantastic interpretations of the sects”’. 

There is one thing above all else that makes these sermons worthy of 
publication. Professor Torrance sees clearly that the “essential scheme 
and content” of the Apocalypse “is taken from the evangelical records of 
the life and work of Jesus, from His birth to His crucifixion, resurrection, 
and ascension”. The man who sees this—who recognizes, in other words, 
that the Apocalypse proclaims the same message in one literary form as 
the Fourth Gospel proclaims in another literary form—holds in his hand 
the key to unlock the Apocalypse. As the congregations in Alyth and 
Aberdeen listened to these sermons, they heard the Word of God speaking 
to them in the world-situation in which they found themselves involved ; 
and what they heard a wider circle can hear again as this book is read. 

To some people the most important question that can be asked about 
any book on the Apocalypse is: “Is it pre-, post-, or a-millennial?” It 
will puzzle them to tie the appropriate label on Professor Torrance’s book. 
“The vision of the millennium is the vision of the silver lining behind 
history” (p. 136). How is that to be labelled ? 

The second book of sermons on Revelation which lies before us, sub- 
titled “Timely Messages for Troubled Hearts”, comes from Dr. Baldinger, 
formerly Professor of Practical Theology in Pittsburgh-Xenia Seminary 
and associate editor of The United Presbyterian. Here too is Christ- 
centred preaching. Dr. Baldinger has more to say about the first-century 
setting of the Apocalypse and of the principles by which it is to be inter- 
preted than Dr. Torrance has, but the message of the book for us in the 
twentieth century is unambiguously driven home. 

If Dr. Baldinger’s hearers were familiar (as some of them no doubt 
were) with some of the more bizarre interpretations of Apocalyptic facts 
and figures, they must have appreciated the sanity of some of his remarks. 
“Now, of course, neither John Milton nor John the Apostle were writing 
a history of an actual war in heaven. Unless one reads the Apocalypse 
as he would read ‘Paradise Lost’, using his imagination, he is bound to 
bog down into a morass of impossible interpretations” (p. 61). On a 
favourite solution of the number of the beast, he comments: “It is a very 


1 Published in 1959 by the Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand 
Rapids, Michigan ($2.00). 
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clever piece of exegesis. But cleverness is not everything ; common sense 
is something” (p. 74). 

And what has he to say about Chapter 20? This: “The reference here 
is to a simple fact in the moral history of the race. No matter how long 
righteousness May seem to be in the ascendancy or how complete the vic- 
tory, so long as human nature remains imperfect—as it must always be 
imperfect in this life—there will be danger of fresh outbreaks of evil from 
the bottomless pit of human passion” (p. 116). The dragon may have 
been relegated to Elba, but he has not reached St. Helena yet. 

Both Dr. Torrance and Dr. Baldinger end by emphasizing the invitation 
of Rev. 22: 17. As befits good Presbyterians and orthodox Calvinists, 
they re-echo the free offer of the gospel. “There is but one condition—to 
be thirsty”, says Dr. Torrance. “It is only they who may drink of the 
water of the river of life and live themselves forever in the life of God.” 

F.F.B. 


The Christian's Knowledge of God. By W. W. Bryden, M.A., D.D. (James 
Clarke & Co. Ltd., London. 1960. 266 pp. 15s.) 


CCORDING to the Preface to this book written from Knox College, 

Toronto, the manuscript was completed in April, 1940. It therefore 
invites comparison with the late Professor John Baillie’s Our Knowledge 
of God (O.U.P., 1939). Clearly both books have been occasioned by the 
Barth-Brunner debate of 1934, Natur und Gnade (Tiibingen, 1935), though 
unlike Dr. Baillie, Dr. Bryden makes no explicit allusion to it. 

The aim of each book is quite different. Dr. Baillie wishes to carryeon 
the debate and therefore attempts to assess the relative merits of inferen- 
tial and existential knowledge of God. His manner is magisterial, his 
approach philosophical. Having compared the views of Barth and Brun- 
ner, of the modern Existentialists with their emphasis on personal encoun- 
ter and the Neo-Thomists with their revival of the doctrine of analogy 
and the empirical route to the knowledge of God, he concludes in favour 
of a mediated immediacy. 

Dr. Bryden is by contrast a convinced and devoted Barthian. For him 
the debate is concluded and he therefore enters as partisan and not arbi- 
trator. His whole book is a sustained attack on liberal theology from a 
Neo-Protestant platform. His approach is therefore dogmatically theolo- 
gical rather than philosophical, his manner more polemic than judicious. 

There is a place for both kinds of book so that further comparison 
would be invidious. Dr. Bryden is writing a fighting book in prophetic 
fury. He does not therefore pause to consider the merits in his opponents’ 
positions, but simply smashes them in. His book is very well worth read- 
ing, both because it is excitingly written and because it states the now 
familiar Barthian positions in a challenging form. 

In seven chapters he deals with the historic critics, the philosophers, the 
New Testament revelation, the exclusive nature of that revelation, the way 
in which it was regarded in the ancient Catholic Church and finally with 
conceptions of God and with the knowledge of God. The master key 
to his thought as to that of Barth is Lutheran Christocentrism. Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified is the Word of God. All knowledge of God is 
in Him and through Him, and is therefore by revelation, given by God 
and not discovered by man. God is not to be known in terms of the 
highest categories of human thought and human feeling. Jesus Christ is 
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not merely the best-yet embodiment of the Christ Ideal but the unique 
Mediator. Revelation and redemption are not to be understood in terms 
of education, enlightenment, achievement or appropriation. The Word of 
God which is Christ is essentially a judging-saving word of personal and 
concrete encounter which empties a man of all his pretence and re-creates 
him. The ideas are most familiar to us in English from Emil Brunner’s 
The Mediator (E.T., Lutterworth Press, 1934). The peculiar value of Dr. 
Bryden’s book, however, is the way in which he applies the central prin- 
ciple to a whole range of ideas. He has something to say on mysticism, 
capitalism, idolatry, ‘progressive’ revelation, Roman Catholicism, oecu- 
menicalism, heresy (all referred to in the Index). All are condemned on 
the grounds of the exclusiveness of the revelation in Jesus Christ. The 
~ book closes on a quotation from Albert Schweitzer’s Indian Thought and 
its Development (London, 1936) in which he prophesies a reconciliation or 
synthesis of Eastern and Western religious thought. Dr. Bryden holds it 
up as a warning. 

To criticize this book is to criticize Barth and this means effectively to 
question the Christocentric hermeneutic. There is an inner logic to 
Barth’s thought. If all knowledge of God is saving knowledge and if 
salvation is only through Jesus Christ then there can be no knowledge of 
God outside Him. Barth would be content, however, at the last to be 
judged not by logic but by the biblical witness. The acid test in the Bible 
is whether it is all to be interpreted Christologically. Hebrews 1: 1 says 
that whereas once God spoke otherwise He has now spoken in His Son. 
Thé error of Christocentrism is surely to confuse what is here distinguished, 
to identify the Word of creation and the Word of prophecy with the Word 
made flesh simpliciter. | 

There are printing errors on p. 137, |. 30; p. 200, 1. 5; p. 246, 1. 20. 
Romford, Essex. A. E. Wai nie 


Victor and Victim. By J. S. Whale. (Cambridge University Press. 1960. 

vii, 172 pp. 18s. 6d.) 

1s book is a study of “The Christian Doctrine of Redemption” which 

is remarkable for its combination of a thoroughly evangelical inter- 
pretation of the cross with a doctrine of eucharistic sacrifice and a bold 
universalism. It is written with Dr. Whale’s customary brilliance of style, 
and evangelicals certainly ought to read it because in places it will warm 
their hearts and because it deserves careful study at the very points where 
they may feel most inclined to disagree with it. 

After an introductory chapter on the Christian doctrine of time, there 
follow three chapters on the work of Christ as victor over Satan, as sacri- 
ficial victim for sin and as the bearer of God’s judgment. But is this his- 
torical act of Christ the only means of salvation? The question is de- 
visively answered in ch. 5 on “The Offence of Particularity”. The last 
three chapters deal with the human reception of salvation, considering in 
turn the redeemed society (a general study of the problem of individual 
and community), the sacraments and the hope of the resurrection and final 
reconciliation. 

It is well known that there are dangers in opposing the justice and love 
of God to each other, but Dr. Whale, drawing a hint from Auguste Lecerf, 
holds that a two-beat rhythm of justice and mercy, law and grace, is 
fundamental to the biblical revelation. This revelation finds its climax in 
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the coming of Jesus, and Dr. Whale can reapply words originally spoken 
about the lectures of Barth to the sense of fulfilment experienced by the 
early Christians: “He made me feel that tomorrow had already happened”. 

Dr. Whale is of the opinion that “Screwtape is more than a brilliant 
joke”. His admission that the Babylonian myth of Tiamat is rationalized 
or demythologized almost beyond recognition in Genesis 1 makes us 
wonder whether this myth does in fact lie behind the Old Testament at 
this point, and his acceptance of the view that the Israelite new year 
festival was an annual re-enactment of creation is perhaps too glib, but 
he does insist that the biblical teaching on the demonic is to be taken in 
all seriousness by modern man, although it is not made plain whether it 
is to be taken literally or mythologically. Of interest is the way in which 
Luther’s insistence that the devil is God’s devil is taken up; Dr. Whale 
links it with the view that in the Christus Victor theory, as in the other 
two main theories of the atonement, something is done to God as well 
as by God. 


A book which quotes with approval Cowper's 


Dear dying lamb, thy precious blood 
Shall never lose its power, 


In my place condemned he stood, 

and can state that “the wrathful judgment of God is no fiction of a 
splenetic puritanism"’ understands—so far as man can understand—the 
mystery of the atonement. Dr. Whale is not afraid of the words “penal 
substitution”. He insists, however, for strong reasons that they are in- 
appropriate in regard to the Old Testament sacrifices; although their 
precise modus operandi is left vague, they are a declaration of God's 
mercy in connection with His covenant designed to evoke penitence. But 
penal substitution is at the heart of the judgment theory of the atonement. 
Christ “bears in his own body and being those penal consequences of 
man’s ill-doing and guilt which are his own judgment upon sin”. The 
chief evidence for this is Isaiah 53, which “makes twelve distinct and 
explicit statements that the Servant suffers the penalty of other men’s sins” 
and teaches not only vicarious suffering but also penal substitution. Yet 
this doctrine is only expressed rarely and with the utmost caution in the 
New Testament and is less important than the other two theories. The 
problem of God’s wrath and our guilt must be solved, and is only solved 
by Christ bearing the divine judgment upon sin. 

It is in the margin of the later chapters that the evangelical may want 
to put the most critical question-marks. It is a pity, for example, that Dr. 
Whale takes over the old criticism that the “evangelical evangelism” (an 
ugly phrase, but the reviewer cannot think of a better to express what he 
means) of the past hundred years has been too exclusively individualistic. 
Perhaps this is connected with the universalistic standpoint of the author. 
This latter view is argued for on philosophical grounds, as indeed it must 
be because the Bible really leaves the issue in no doubt. 

The chapter on the sacraments is probably the most difficult to under- 
stand, and, although it has some excellent things to say, it raises doubts 
in the mind of at least one reader. It is rightly said with Luther that we 
must go to the sacrament or gospel to find the Word of God. From this 
the reviewer would deduce that the Word of God is present in the sacra- 
ments in the same way in which it is present in preaching, but he is not 
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sure whether this would express Dr. Whale’s meaning. iain: eatin 
seen as mediating the prevenient grace of God to men, but it is also the 
sign of the believer's acceptance of Christ through a faith which is the 
product of prevenient grace; from this point of view Dr. Whale states, 
defends and clarifies a doctrine of infant baptism as an apostolic practice 
which “declared proleptically the infant’s full faith-relationship to God, in 
virtue of an actual relationship of ‘nurture and admonition’ by God's 
people in the household of faith”. Where difficulty arises is when Dr. 
Whale holds that the sacraments, particularly the Lord’s Supper, “re-pre- 
sent” the self-offering of Christ made once for all on the Cross and enable 
us to identify ourselves with His perfect sacrifice and offer ourselves to 
God. The difficulty is that the New Testament does not regard the Lord’s 
Supper as involving a sacrifice made by the participants, although it is 
possibly to be understood as a post-sacrificial meal at which the parti- 
cipants have fellowship with the Lord (1 Cor. 10: 18-21). There is always 
a danger that the self-giving of the believer to God will be confused with 
the vicarious atoning sacrifice of Christ, or that the remembrance of His 
sacrifice as eternally valid will be confused with the re-enactment of it. 
In short, the term “eucharistic sacrifice” is so ambiguous and liable to 
cause confusion that it ought not to be used. The self-giving of the 
Christian to God (Rom. 12: 1) is a continual attitude and should not be 
given the misleading description of “eucharistic”. 

Despite these comments, Dr. Whale’s book is to be warmly commended. 
Those who know his earlier books will not need this review to make them 
eager to read his latest one. | 
Didsbury College, Bristol. . I. HOWARD MARSHALL. 


The Essential Nature of New Testament Preaching. By Robert H. 
Mounce. (Eerdmans, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1960. 168 pp. $3.50.) 


A FRIENDLY invasion of the Faculty of Divinity in the University of 

Aberdeen by a number of post-graduate students from the United 
States during the last half-dozen years has been producing some useful 
pieces of research. One of the most outstanding of these is the thesis of 
a member of the Tyndale Fellowship, Dr. R. H. Mounce, which has now 
been published as a very adequate and satisfying study of the preaching 
of the early church. 

It would be generally admitted that the work of any pioneer needs to 
be thoroughly scrutinized and modified where necessary before it can be 
pronounced sound and firm. The path to truth is by way of dialogue and 
discussion. What Dr. Mounce has done is to subject to careful examina- 
tion Dr. C. H. Dodd’s thesis on the kerygma (in The Apostolic Preaching 
and its Developments) and to provide an up-to-date restatement of it. 
As is well known, Dodd suggested that there was a preaching of the 
gospel to the non-Christian, expressed formally by the kerusso word-group 
whose general content can be discovered by analysis of the early Christian 
traditions used by Paul and the speeches in Acts; this preaching, which 
was characterized by a strong sense of fulfilment (the New Age is in- 
augurated) and by the hope of the imminent parousia, was modified es- 
pecially as a result of the delay in the parousia into such forms as Paul's 
“Christ-mysticism” and John’s “realized eschatology”. 

Dr. Mounce suggests three main criticisms of this thesis. First, he shows 
that the kerusso and didasko word-groups do not correspond exactly to 
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the common ditnction between Kerygma and diache which is expressed 
in terms of them: the usage of the Greek words is more elastic. 

he attempts a more skilful reconstruction of the basic “sermon-outline” weer 
the first preachers. His criticism of Dodd is that the latter’s outline repre- 
sents with fair accuracy the theology of the earliest sermons but does not 
correspond to their actual structure. He therefore proposes a new outline 
with three points: a historical proclamation concerning Jesus, a resultant 
evaluation of Him as Lord and Christ, and a consequent summons to 
repent and receive forgiveness. Both the new age and the parousia dis- 
appear from this outline. This study of the speeches in Acts is power- 
fully confirmed by a study of the kerygmatic traditions used by Paul. 
The third point concerns the development of the kerygma. Dr. Mounce 
shows how it may be regarded as having its origins in the teaching of 
Jesus, and then he shows how in the New Testament writers it is not so 
much developed and altered as expanded theologically and ethically. 

In the reviewer’s opinion Dr. Mounce has, on the whole, made out his 
case. His work is particularly timely in view of current attempts to deny 
the primitive nature of the speeches in Acts and to view them as an 
expression of the community theology of the eighties. Here Dr. Mounce’s 
correlation with the pre-Pauline material is important. (But we may ask 
whether Dr. Mounce’s own section on the reliability of the speeches is 
fully satisfactory. The argument from Aramaisms is probably weaker 
than he thinks, and it is questionable whether he grapples sufficiently 
closely with Dibelius and his followers who go far beyond Cadbury in 
denying the historicity of the speeches.) 

An interesting comparison may be made with the recently translated 
work of E. Schweizer, Lordship and Discipleship, which also attempts to 
see the New Testament as a whole in the light of a key concept. It is 
significant how the two books confirm each other in showing the centrality 
of the concept of Lordship in New Testament theology. Dr. Mounce, 
however, makes more of the vicarious significance of the death of Christ 
right from the beginning, despite explicit reference to this in the speeches 
of Peter. 

There are other good things in this book. The section on the preaching 
of John the Baptist contains much valuable defence of the Gospel narra- 
tives, and the discussion of Jesus’ preaching of the Kingdom of God is an 
admirable summary of present-day research. By way of criticism we would 
mention that the nature of preaching as the passing on of an authoritative 
message given to the herald might have received more emphasis and that 
the concluding chapter, in which the application to modern preaching is 
discussed, might have been considerably fuller. On the whole, however, 
this is a most valuable conservative contribution to New Testament 
scholarship and is worthy of wide consideration. 

Misprints have been noted on pp. 23, 34, 91, 106 and 118. 

Didsbury College, Bristol. I, HOWARD MARSHALL. 


The Social Pattern of the Christian Groups in the First Century. By E. 
A. Judge. (London: The Tyndale Press. 1960. 77 pp. Ss.) 


([ = study of the New Testament by classical scholars has often led to a 

significant reassessment of familiar evidence with important results 
for the biblical theologian. Mr., Judge is an ancient historian who has 
produced an interesting monograph on the social relationships of the 
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earliest Christians as “prolegomena to the study of New Testament ideas 
of social obligation”. His work may be divided into five, fairly indepen- 
dent sections. 

In ch. 1 he discusses the problem of reinterpretation posed for the 
church by the need to translate a gospel originally preached to a Galilean 
peasant community into a form understandable in Hellenistic communities. 
We may question, however, whether the antithesis which he draws is quite 
as strong as he thinks, in view of E. Stauffer’s recent protest against the 
Galilean-backwater theory (Jesus and His Story). Nor is it so certain that 
Jesus and His followers were “thoroughly out of sympathy with the 
sophisticated classes of the cities’—consider, for example, the disciple 
known to the high priest, Levi, Zacchaeus, the rich young ruler, Nicodemus 
and Joseph of Arimathea. 


In chapters 2-4 Mr. Judge discusses the characteristic institutions— 
political, household and social—of the Hellenistic cities which formed the 
Christian mission-field, adducing evidence from secular sources and the 
New Testament. The most striking point is the way in which the accuracy 
of Acts is vindicated in its portrayal of Roman institutions. Here we have 
a far from negligible counterblast to the kind of interpretation given, for 
example, in the recent ultra-radical commentary of E. Haenchen, in whose 
eyes Luke is an inaccurate and romantic novelist with little regard for 
historical facts. 

Ch. 5 is an attempt to identify the main social class to which the Chris- 
tians belonged without reading preconceived notions (e.g., that Christians 
belonged principally to the poorer classes) into the evidence or interpreting 
it against a modern social framework which does not fit the ancient world. 
Mr. Judge points out that contacts with the higher aristocracy were few, 
and that even these were usually mediated through Judaism; there is, 
however, no need to adopt in support of this view the very questionable 
assumption that the Epistle of James was written to Jews and not to 
Christians. The suggestion is made that “the Christians were dominated 
by a socially pretentious section of the population of the big cities” and 
otherwise drew on “the household dependents of the leading members”. 
It is doubtful whether we can make even such a cautious statement as 
this. Various points (e.g., 2 Cor. 6: 10; 8: 2; 1 Thess. 4: 11; 1 John 
3: 17) suggest that the poorer classes may have played a greater part than 
Mr. Judge suggests. 

Ch. 6 contains a brief but very suggestive treatment of the legal posi- 
tion of Christians. Light is shed on the trial of Jesus and the appeal of 
Paul to Caesar. 

A final chapter touches very briefly on the Christian ideas of social 
obligation which grew up against this general background. 

Two points of criticism of the book as a whole may be made. The first 
is that its arguments could do with a more careful correlation with the 
work of New Testament scholars; but doubtless this is the price of 

specialization in another field of study. The other point, which is powerful 
praise of the book, is that it is too short: we would gladly have more 
detail from Mr. Judge on many topics which he has raised and hope that 
_ this monograph may be a foretaste to the publication of further research 
on this subject. 
Didsbury College, Bristol. I. HOWARD MARSHALL. 
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How Churches Grow. The New Frontiers of Mission. By Donald Ande: 
son McGavran. (World Dominion Press, London. 1959. vii, 186 pp. 
12s. 6d.) 


hae searching enquiry into present-day missionary strategy is prefaced 
by a high commendation from no less distinguished a pen than that 
of Dr. Hendrik Kraemer and cannot be lightly dismissed by any who are 
genuinely concerned about the propagation of the Gospel. The wind of 
change is compelling a reassessment of the spiritual as well as the political 
situation, especially on the continent of Asia, and such a book as this is 
geared to the challenge of the times. Whilst the approach of the author 
may not command the unqualified sympathies of every reader, for it is 
pragmatic rather than doctrinal, we ignore his warnings at our peril. 
Whether we can share his enthusiastic optimism to the full is perhaps 
rather a different matter. 

Mr. McGavran believes that we are living in a period of unparalleled 
opportunity for the spread of the Christian faith, There has been a 
change of climate, he thinks, like the end of an ice age. Quadrupling the 
number of congregations and Christians in the next ten years is now 
possible in certain areas. His central thesis is that missionary endeavour 
should be concentrated upon those obviously fruitful fields. He queries 
the accepted policy of a widespread and almost indiscriminate attempt at 
evangelization, irrespective of results. Reinhold Niebuhr has declared 
that, facing immoral society, the Christian must act in the light of both 
the law of love and the genuine possibilities for action. It is this latter 
factor upon which McGavran lays so much stress. “In an era which has 
not focused on church growth, but has carried on good church and mission 
work everywhere, regardless of response, great growth is constantly aver- 
aged against no growth. This, however, will continue true only on one 
assumption—that we continue to send as many reapers to cold unproduc- 
tive fields as we send to those waving with yellow grain. If, on the con- 
trary, we begin to work to a new pattern, focus on church growth, learn 
all we can about it, and concentrate on winning the winnable now, the 
whole rate of church growth can be radically increased” (p. 9). This is 
a matter of priorities which he believes the world Church should settle 
immediately. 

The bulk of the book is devoted to a thorough analysis, statistical and 
sometimes diagrammatic, of the various features of church increase. The 
tone is at times too reminiscent of the board room and the high-pressure 
methods of big business, but we must not turn a deaf ear to the implica- 
tions involved. Whether or not we are prepared to accept all that this 
book affirms, we shall only discard its basic challenge at our peril. Cer- 
tainly we shall be stirred to more intensive evangelism, recognizing that 
“converts are not picked up lying loose on the beach; they are won by 
men and women whose own beliefs blaze hot enough to kindle faith in 
others” (p. 58). And any advance in missionary witness will necessarily 
be achieved in the spirit of the words which close this stimulating study: 
“We have Jesus Christ our Lord. We have no one else. We have the 
Bible. We have nothing else. In the Light of revelation we can go fear- 
lessly forward” (p. 186). 

York. A. SKEVINGTON Woon. 
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George Whitefields Journals. A new edition containing fuller maternal 
than any hitherto published. With an Introduction by Iain Murray. 
(The Banner of Truth Trust, London. 1960. 595 pp. 15s.) 

or of the features of contemporary historical research into the complex 
relationship between the various segments of the Evangelical Revival 

of the eighteenth century is the swing of interest towards the prophetic 

voice of the movement, George Whitefield. He was well described in the 
title of Dr. A. D. Belden’s biographical study as “The Awakener”’. But 
only gradually are we beginning to realize the stature of the man. He is 

certainly not to be written off, as Dr. Johnson attempted to do, as a 

spiritual mountebank. Nor is the modern psychological approach, as 

represented, for example, by Stuart Henry's recent contribution, likely to 

reveal the deepest spiritual impact of his personality. We still await a 

definitive account of Whitefield, but meanwhile we are perhaps best served 

by what came from his own pen. Already his sermons are being re- 
printed and now we welcome a revised edition of his Journals. This is 

long overdue, for the one volume version edited by William Wale in 1905 

has been unobtainable save in library or rare second-hand copies. This 

handsome republication at a remarkably low price’ is an invaluable 
addition to the literature of the Revival. 

Whitefield’s Journals, which stood amongst the most widely read and 
controversial works of the eighteenth century, were not in the first instance 
intended for the public eye. When the great evangelical pioneer paid his 
first visit to America in 1738 he sent back to England an account of his 
voyage, for the perusal of his friends in London. It was immediately 
printed, without his knowledge or consent, but proved so popular and 
helpful that Whitefield was constrained to continue the practice and pro- 
duce a further six Journals covering his life story as far as March, 1741. 
In 1739 he wrote a history of his early life until his ordination in 1735, 
under the title of A Short Account of God's Dealings. Later he filled the 
gap between his ordination and the appearance of the First Journal with 
A Further Account. In 1756 all these were bound up in one volume, 
“revised, corrected and abridged”’ by Whitefield himself. This new edition 
wisely reverts, as did Wale, to the fuller text of the originals, but some of 
the more revealing alterations are cited in the footnotes. In a compen- 
dious Introduction Mr. Iain Murray records these relevant facts and then 
discloses the fascinating information that a further and hitherto unpub- 
lished Journal is included. This had been presented to the Library of 
Princeton Theological Seminary in 1816 by Dr. J. R. Bayard Rogers and 
lay forgotten until it was reproduced in 1938 by Mr. Ernest E. Eels in the 
American magazine Church History. It now appears for the first time in 
a collection of Whitefield’s Journals and is naturally of exceptional interest. 
For reasons upon which Mr. Murray speculates, it would seem that 
Whitefield himself abandoned his intention to publish this eighth Journal. 

It runs from August, 1744 to the spring of 1745, covering his second 
tour of New England. It is of particular value in supplying details of this 
itineration and indicating the reception that awaited him after the publi- 
cation shortly beforehand of Charles Chauncy’s Seasonable Thoughts on 
the State of Religion in New England, in which Whitefield was roundly 
accused of judging his fellow ministers unconverted in “open violation of 
the Christian law of charity”. Chauncy’s colleague, Thomas Foxcroft, was 


1 The publishers ask us to mention that the book is subsidized. 
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amongst the group of Boston ministers who met Whitefield and discussed 
the repercussions of this onslaught. Whitefield expressed his sorrow that 
anything he had written had proved a cause of separation, for such was 
far from his intention. As a result of this colloquy it seems that much 
misunderstanding was cleared up and Benjamin Colman did not hesitate 
to invite Whitefield to preach at Brattle Street. “Oh the benefit of free 
and open dealing!" comments Whitefield. “How wise is the Saviour’s 
advice, If thou hast aught against thy Brother go and tell him of it be- 
tween him and thee. How much mischief, noise, and division would have 
been prevented through the Christian world, was this one precept but 
observed. Bind it O Lord as a frontlet about my head. Write it O my 
God in the table of my heart!” (p. 529). 

Illuminating sidelights on the nature of Whitefield’s preaching are pro- 
vided by this extract. He says he dwelt little upon the terrors of the law. 
Nevertheless, he adds, “I did not spare God’s children in my sermons, but 
spoke home to them, and bid them beware that Jesus Christ was not 
wounded in the house of his friends” (p. 549). Much of his preaching 
was in the open-air. This he found hard for his body but, as it seemed, 
better for the people’s souls. The beneficial effects were everywhere appar- 
ent. Visible tokens of the Divine Presence attended the Word. Evidently 
Whitefield’s normal practice was to discourage excessive expressions of 
emotion, but he was careful not to quench any genuine conviction of the 
Spirit. 

In addition to the Unpublished Journal this edition contains an eye 
witness account of Whitefield’s visit to Middletown, Connecticut, in 1740, 
taken from Nathan Cole’s Spiritual Travels, and a letter to John Wesley 
in answer to his sermon on Free Grace, the publication of which in 1739 
touched off the controversy which eventually led the two most prominent 
instruments of revival to carry on their work in separate camps. In 
alluding to this difference of opinion Mr. Murray tends to oversimplify 
the theological issue at stake. The seal of God's evident blessing which 
rested equally upon the ministries of Whitefield and Wesley would surely 
indicate that the source of authority and quickening lay in the Word of 
God itself rather than in any historical interpretation of it. 

Whitefield’s Journals should be read and weighed by every evangelical 
Christian. They point the way to renewal in our own time. They serve 
to clarify the character of a much maligned and misunderstood servant 
of God. We may rejoice that his star is in the ascendant once again. As 
we set down this moving volume we shall be constrained to confirm the 
words inscribed anonymously on the manuscript of the Unpublished 
Journal in Princeton Library: “Thus lived, thus laboured a man whose 
transcendent eloquence—whose great talents, whose time, person, soul— 
all were laid at the foot of the cross; of his preaching it has been truly 
said, ‘He seemed to forget his eloquence and to forget himself; to be 
wholly absorbed in the saving of souls and the glorifying of God.’ Reader, 
we shall never regret in eternity if now—putting on the spirit of 
Whitefield’s Master—we go and do likewise.” 

York. A. SKEVINGTON Woop. 


A number of other “Banner of Truth” reprints have been sent to us for 
review. They include two additions to the “Geneva” series of Bible 
commentaries—A Commentary on the Psalms, by David Dickson, 1583- 
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1662, Professor of Divinity in the University of Edniburgh (1959. xxvii, 
488, 538 pp. 15s.), The Epistles to Timothy and Titus, by William Hen- 
driksen (1959. 404 pp. 15s.), the first edition of which was reviewed in 
THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY for April-June, 1958 (pp. 110 f.), An Ex- 
position of Ecclesiastes, by Charles Bridges, the second work by this 
_ mineteenth-century preacher to be reissued by the Banner of Truth Trust 
(1960. xvi, 319 pp. 10s. 6d.), and The Gospel according to Mark, ex- 
plained by Joseph Addison Alexander (1960. xxiii, 444 pp. 13s. 6d.). The 
last-named is marked by all the features which set Alexander apart among 
biblical commentators and give his work real value for the student today. 


One would not expect a commentary written in 1858 to deal with those — 


critical issues which have come to the fore in most recent times. But 
Alexander was in many respects ahead of his age. He deplores Augus- 
tine’s notion that Mark followed Matthew as his “abridger and lackey” 
as a hurtful error. No one in 1960 will be surprised to find Mark's Gos- 
pel treated independently of the other two Synoptic Gospels “as a history 
complete in itself, designed to answer a specific purpose and to make a 
definite impression”; but it was an innovation in conservative quarters a 
hundred years ago, as was also Alexander's practice of taking Mark as 
his starting-point in introducing his Princeton students to the gospel 
history. 

Apart from these commentaries, we have received two major reprints 
in another series launched by the Trust—the “Students’ Reformed Theo- 
logical Library”. These are Historical Theology (“A Review of the Prin- 
cipal Doctrinal Discussions in the Christian Church since the Apostolic 
Age”), by William Cunningham (1960. 2 vols. xxxv, 639; 614 pp. 30s. 
the set), and The Church of Christ (“A Treatise on the Nature, Powers, 
Ordinances, Discipline and Government of the Christian Church”), by 
James Bannerman (1960. 2 vols. xxxii, 480; vii, 468 pp. 30s. the set). 
Principal Cunningham and Professor Bannerman were fellow-members of 
the Senatus of New College, Edinburgh, in the mid-nineteenth century, and 
both of the works here reissued represent courses of lectures delivered from 
their respective Chairs. Cunningham's work, according to Principal John 
Macleod, “is of supreme value for the thoroughness of the treatment that 
it gives to the Theology of the Church of Rome”; Bannerman’s treatise 
“is worthy of being regarded as a standard one as it deals with the Re- 
formed Doctrine of the Church in its various aspects, especially as these 
came into prominence in the chequered record of the Church of Scotland.” 

Their other new reprints include Alexander Smellie’s Men of the 
Covenant, a classic which calls for no fresh recommendation (1960. xxii. 
534 pp. 15s.). The Lord's Prayer, by Thomas Watson (1960. 241 pp. 8s.), 
is the third and final volume of Watson's exposition of the Westminster 
Catechism ; the earlier volumes, A Body of Divinity and The Ten Com- 
mandments, have already been reissued by the Trust. Vol. II of Select 
Works of Jonathan Edwards (1959. 276 pp. 10s. 6d.), contains ten ser- 
mons by Edwards. Another great preacher is reintroduced to us in An 
All-Round Ministry, by C. H. Spurgeon (1960. xx, 396 pp. 10s. 6d.); 
here are twelve addresses given to the Annual Conference of former 
students of the Pastors’ College, at which Spurgeon presided for twenty- 
seven successive years, prefaced by a challenging Introduction from Iain 
Murray. 

The Trust have also entered the paper-back market with two bio- 
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graphical works by Bishop J. C. Ryle—Five English Reformers, sketches 
of Hooper, Taylor, Latimer, Bradford and Ridley, with an introductory 
essay of thirty pages entitled, “Why were our Reformers burned?” (1960. 
160 pp. 2s. 6d.), and Five Christian Leaders of the Eighteenth Century, 
sketches of Grimshaw, Romaine, Rowlands, Berridge and Venn, with 
introductory essays on “The Religious and Moral Condition of England 
at the Beginning of the Eighteenth Century” and “The Agency by which 
Christianity was revived in England in the Middle of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury” (1960. 192 pp. 2s. 6d.). These have been followed up by The Rich 
Man and Lazarus, an intensely practical and evangelistic exposition of 
Luke 16: 19-31, by Brownlow North, one of the foremost preachers of 
the 1859 revival (1960. 127 pp. 2s. 6d.)}—it would be good to sce this 
paperback exposed for sale in large quantities on railway bookstalls and 
such-like places!—and A Summary of Christian Doctrine, by Louis Berk- 
hof, a shorter work than his Systematic Theology, but one which presents 
the same Reformed faith, summarized, classified, and equipped with ques- 
tions on each of the main doctrines—an excellent handbook for a study 
class (1960. 191 pp. 3s.). 

We are bound to express our hearty thanks to the Banner of Truth 
Trust for the service they are rendering by making these works available 
-——and at a price which, in these days, is almost incredibly moderate! 


Palestine and the Bible. By Denis Baly. (Lutterworth Press, London. 
1960. 82 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


John Shines Through Augustine. By A. P. Carleton, O.M.B.E. (Lutter- 
worth Press, London. 1960. 79 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


two paperbacks are Nos. 53 sad 
“World Christian Books”. 

Professor Baly, whose earlier book on The Geography of the Bible is 
acknowledged as a standard work, has given us here a popular introduc- 
tion to the subject. There is much in the Bible that becomes more in- 
telligible when the geographical situation is understood, and this little 
book will prove helpful to the Bible student. The five chapter-titles will 
indicate sufficiently the scope of the treatment: “Valleys and Hills” ; “The 
Former and the Latter Rains”; ‘The Desert and the Sown”; “Highways 
and Ways”; “The City of our Solemnities”. The author, who spent 
fifteen years in Palestine as a missionary teacher, knows the terrain with 
which he deals; but he also knows the Bible of which he speaks, and 
does not allow the reader to overlook the central message of the Bible. 
“The Old Testament is the history of a people, and the New is the story 
of a Person. . . . It is basic to the argument of the New Testament that 
in this Person the Old Testament is fulfilled.” 

Mr. Carleton gives us, in free translation, eight of the sermons preached 
on the Fourth Gospel by Augustine—Augustine of Hippo, that is, not of 
Canterbury. Seven of them are based on texts in Chaper 1, and the eighth 
on the miracle at Cana of Galilee. The sermon on John 1: 36 (the seventh 
in this collection) is longer than the others: Augustine deliberately filled 
it out because there was a pagan festival not far away, and he did not 
wish to release his flock until the festivities were over, lest they should be 
attracted by them on their way home from church! But he was pleasant- 
ly surprised to find such a large congregation that day, in spite of the 


